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THE ROYAL PRINCESSES’ TAILOR SUITS.—[Sge Pace 350.) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


GEORGE ELIOT AND HER HERO. 
INES. A Study. By Appa Gootp Woot- 
son. With Portrait. pp. x, 178. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $1.25. 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME - MINISTER. 
By the Rev, Witiiam M. T'aytor, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “David, King of Israel,” “Peter 
the Apostle,” “ Paul the Missionary,” ete. pp. 
242. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. By 
Wotcorr Bavestier. Illustrated by Alfred 
Brennan. pp. 350. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Being Plain Talks on Economics, especially for 
Use in Business, in Schools, and in Women’s 
Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. pp. vi, 
280. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's CataLoaur sent on receipt of ten cents, 
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The Royal Princesses’ Tailor Suits. 


See illustration on first page. 


W E give herewith illustrations of some of the 

spring tailor suits of Queen Victoria’s 
granddaughters, furnished us by the courtesy 
of the Messrs. Redfern. These graceful cos- 
tumes represent many of the features in favor 
for the tailor gowns which our young republi- 
cans are having made of light woollens for the 
street and of soft silks for the house. Pea- 
cock blue is a favorite color with these youthful 
blondes, and is used in these gowns for the en- 
tire suit, or else in contrast with gray, fawn-color, 
or silver. The soft vest, the long drapery, pleat- 
ed side panels, corded edges, high collars, close 
coats, turbans, ete., are all repeated in fashion- 
able toilettes of summer cloth, serge, cashmere, 
canvas, and silk, with also various striped, check- 
ed, and bordered fabrics. 

Fig. 1.—This costume was made for the Prin- 
cess Victoria of Prussia, The gown is of paon 
(peacock) blue Hindoo wool (a soft cashmere), 
trimmed with bands of blue velvet. The kilt- 
pleated skirt is seen to the waist on each side, 
with the apron and back drapery made long and 
very full. The coat is of gray cloth edged with 
silver braid that shows like a mere cord on the 
edges. The small revers, the high collar, and the 
breast pocket are stylish features of this coat. 
The soft low turban is of the gray cloth. 
ig. 2.—This pretty gown of silk and satin was 
made for the Princesses Sophie and Margaret of 
Prussia. The color is robin’s-egg blue, and the 
material is faille francaise, with a pleated vest 
and skirt pleats of satin. The low-crowned sail- 
or hat is of rough cream white straw, with band 
and bow of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—The coat in this costume is from a de- 
sign made for the Princesses Sophie and Margaret 
of Prussia. The cloth is smooth, and of the fash- 
jonable peacock blue shade, with silver braid and 
buttons. The hat is of the same cloth, trimmed 
with velvet loops, in which are thrust the tips of 
peacocks’ feathers. The hair is arranged in the 
basket-braided coil now in vogue; this is worn 
directly on the neck of the head—not low on the 
nape of the back—and is preferred to the high 
coiffure when hats are worn. Such a coat and 
hat may be worn with various dresses, fawn, drab, 
gray, black, or white. 

Fig. 4.—This simple tailor gown represents one 
made of fawn-colored India cashmere, made for 
the Princesse Alice of Hesse. Dark brown vel- 
vet is used for the side-pleated panel, the high 
collar, and cuffs, 
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Our next number will contain a PatTTERN-SHERT 
SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ SuMMER 
Bonnets and Mantes, Street and House Dress- 
rs, Grats’ and Boys’ Summer Surrs and Wraps, 
Ladies’ Caps, Collars, Garden Chairs, Work- 
Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, ete; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 

THE THEORY OF CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 

OR many years thousands of earnest 

God-fearing and man-loving men and 
women had no wider conception of their 
duty to the poor, the erring, and the unfor- 
tunate than was found in a literal obedi- 
ence to the oft-repeated text, “Give alms 
of thy goods, and never turn thy face from 
any poor man.” The still more numerous 
class of kind-hearted but thoughtless and 
ease-loving well-to-do people always felt 
they had fulfilled the Biblical injunction 
when they responded to the beggar or the 
beggar’s patrons with a prompt contribu- 
tion, of money or coal or food. There was 
little or no recogniticn of any relationship 
Letween classes whereby a debt of time and 
thought was owed by the upper to the lower 
strata of human society. Under a whole- 
sale system of selfish generosity pauperism 
actually inereased, and flourished most de- 
tiantly in the great centres of wealth and 
population, where lavish private alms-giv- 
ing supplemented heavy public poor-rates, 

But society has grown to read a deeper 











meaning in the command, “never turn thy 
face from any poor man,” and to realize that 
the careless alms, however frequent, cannot 
produce results which must spring by slow 
growth from the application of personal in- 
vestigation, thought, sympathy, and coun- 
sel; such alms given by those who are rich 
in health or strength or knowledge or this 
world’s goods, to their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures, are the only ones which effect per- 
manent relief, for they alone tend to elevate 
the recipient above the condition which is 
contented with the dole. 

The presence of this truer principle of 
alms-giving has within less than two dec- 
ades introduced a new element into or- 
ganized benevolent work, and is gradually 
disseminating amongst charitably disposed 
people a spirit ordained to revolutionize all 
public and private alms-giving. Foreshad- 
owings of the “new charity” appeared ear- 
lier in the century both in Great Britain 
and Germany, but in 1869 the Society for 
Organizing Charitable Relief and Repress- 
ing Mendicancy was formed in London, in- 
itiating a movement which rapidly spread 
throughout England and America. To-day 
there are nearly fifty similar organizations 
in the United States, variously known as 
“ Charity Organizations,” “ Associated Char- 
ities,” “ Bureau of Charities,” their aim be- 
ing to secure codperation amongst public 
and private almoners, to the end that im- 
posture be exposed, the lazy and improvi- 
dent forced and encouraged to work, and 
the unfortunate and needy procured compe- 
tent relief until able to help themselves. 

“Not alms, but a friend,” is the motto of 
these new societies, which, in spite of much 
ridicule heaped on both aim and motto, in- 
culeate more generous gifts than money— 
the giving of a part of ourselves, our time 
and thought and ingenuity, in helping oth- 
ers to solve the difficult problem of human 
life. Many persons will exclaim: “ Charity 
organization is all bosh. It is busy attend- 
ing to other people’s business, and spends a 
lot of money merely investigating and re- 
gistering.” 

Investigation and registration are, it is 
true, indispensable adjuncts of charity or- 
ganization, and, to be done promptly, must 
be done by paid officials; but this initial 
stage of the work is no more than a doctor’s 
first visit when he makes his diagnosis and 
orders remedies ;.the patient’s recovery de- 
pends on those remedies being procured, 
applied, increased, decreased, if 1ecessary 
changed; and only constant watchfulness 
of symptoms and faithful nursing can cure: 
any physician will tell you the weariness 
and relapses of chronic cases. 

So in charity organization; the plan when- 
ever attempted will fail unless the work of 
the central office, mainly a place of record 
and reference—a clearing-house of informa- 
tion—is the nucleus for “district boards” 
and “ volunteer visitors.” Given one hun- 
dred cases reported to the central office for in- 
vestigation, eliminating impostures and va- 
grants to be turned over to the police, and dis- 
posing of a certain number of urgent special 
cases to be cared for by hospitals, asylunis, 
ete., there remain the majority needing 
help and counsel in their homes, and, above 
all else, work. Under the old vicious plan, 
“relief” for these meant merely so many 
bushels of coal and pounds of flour and ba- 
con. The charity organization visitor may 
have to prescribe the same physical relief, 
but instead of being the end, it must be only 
the means to an end, that end being the res- 
toration of the recipient to a condition of 
self-support, a state of civil health. 

The plan of charity organization can be 
applied suecessfully in any or all of our cit- 
ies and towns, where the intelligent, well- 
to-do people will accept and act out its two 
cardinal principles of codéperation and indi- 
vidual befriending of the poor, and only then. 

With a central oftice where all cases can 
be sent for investigation and registration, a 
willingness on the part of already organized 
societies to avail of this collection of facts 
about applicants for assistance, and to share 
with it their special knowledge for the bene- 
fit of others, and to respond promptly to its 
appeal for help to proper cases, with “ dis- 
trict boards” in the different wards to take 
charge of cases requiring “ treatment,” with 
a corps of “ volunteer visitors,” able and will- 
ing, under advice, to act the part of friend 
to one or two poor families or individuals, 
charity organization societies will prove 
not only a blessing to all classes in a com- 
munity, but an economical means of furnish- 
ing effective relief where it is most deserved. 
Some of the bitterest words ever uttered 
by honest poverty have been in condemna- 
tion of the lazy dole given without thought 
to the unworthy pauper. Consider the re- 
proach contained in the accusation of the 
poor man against the rich—for it is an ac- 
cusation—when he exclaims, “I can earn a 
better living by begging than by working.” 

Charity organization stands for the kind 
of work which must be done all over our 
land if the tidal wave of pauperism and So- 





cialism that seems to have touched onr 
shores from the Old World is to be stopped 
in mid-career and rolled back on itself; -it 
is the best antidote to the poison of class 
hatred, which is a new growth in America, 
and must be neutralized and destroyed by 
the action of the superior classes. 

The spirit of charity organization means 
the universal brotherhood of man, the car- 
rying out on scientific bases of the Christian 
principle, “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” 

You fortunate and blessed ones, put your- 
selves, in imagination, in the place of those 
unfortunate and seemingly cursed ones, aud 
see how tbrift and order and cleanliness and 
a little outside brightness and sympathy 
may be made to lift them up into the number 
of the useful and productive classes of our 
nation. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
VOICES. 

N exceedingly well-informed young woman 

said to another, in my hearing, the other day, 
“Do you not think that there is something in a 
voice?” It was my impulse to answer, “ There 
is everything in a voice.” What is beauty, sym- 
metry, or grace in man or woman if, the moment 
the lips part, there issue sounds so discordant that 
they drive you away like the harsh scream of a 
peacock? If we travel in the dark by stage- 
coach or sleeping-car,we instantly form an opinion 
of every person around us whose voice we hear. 
Their standard of manners, their chances of train- 
ing, their course of education, often the very lo- 
cality from which they come, reveal themselves. 
Qualities of character, as peevishness or sweet- 
ness, habitual interests, home habits, all indicate 
themselves there. And yet the voice has been 
until lately almost neglected in our schools; at 
this day, if anything is taught in that direction, 
it is mainly elocution; that is, the pronunciation 
of words and the utterance of sentences, while the 
voice itself, which is the foundation of all elocu- 
tion, remains untrained. 

Yet there is no training which we as a nation 
need more. Whether by change of climate or 
of habits, we in this country have lost the good 
average of clear enunciation which prevails in 
England. Through the general spread of popu- 
Jar education we have really less of local dialect 
than the English; and the mere pronunciation of 
words is on the whole as well done here; it is in 
the tones of voice that the difference lies. Eng- 
lish people make the mistake of supposing that 
what they call “the American twang” is uni- 
versal, just as we make the mistake of suppos- 
ing the dropped “h” to be universal; but it is 
there, nevertheless, very often. Nor is it in com- 
paring the best-educated people especially that 
we notice any drawback among ourselves, for 
English public speakers are very awkward com- 
pared to ours; and there is now much of the 
Dundreary affectation in London fashionable cir- 
cles. But that the average well-to-do English- 
man speaks in a more agreeable voice than the 
average well-to-do American is something that 
there is no use in denying; and when the com- 
parison is applied to the average woman, the an- 
swer is still more inevitable. 


I must confess to | 


preferring a well-bred American woman to her | 


English compeer in every aspect but this one; her 
greater quickness of mind is as unquestionable as 
her greater vivacity of spirits or taste in dress ; it 
is only when you come to the voice that she is at 
a disadvantage. It is not that one does not hear 
attractive voices of women in America; they, in- 
deed, are growing more and more common, and 
this is encouraging, because it shows that the cli- 
mate offers no real obstacle. But, after all, there 
is in the voice of the typical English “ gentlewo- 
man,” tame, conventional, narrow though she may 
be, a peculiar and soothing charm—a combination 
of mellowness and clearness and crispness that 
makes you willing, for the first few days at least, 
to listen to the very tamest discourse on lawn- 
tennis, or water-colors, or the new curate, for the 
sake of the agreeable vehicle by which it comes. 

It is amusing to find that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
—‘‘the star-spangled Scotchman,” as William 
Black, the novelist, appropriately calls him—in- 
terrupts his altogether jubilant book on 7riumph- 
ant Democracy by an expression of discontent over 
the American voice—thé only thing about which 
he makes the slightest concession. “The Amer- 
ican voice,” he says, “is thin to begin with—the 
effect of climate, 1 fear—and to this is added the 
abominable practice of slurring over or cutting 
off inconvenient syllables. The American woman 
is the most intelligent, entertaining, and agreeable 
in the world. If she had her English sister’s voice 
and enunciation, she would be perfect, but these 
she has not” (page 337). Iam, I trust, almost 
as ardent an American as my friend Mr. Carnegie, 
although he thinks that only adopted citizens have 
this emotion in full force. Certainly I have little 
more liking than he for royal families and hered- 
itary nobles, nor does it seem to me that even the 
manners of the community are benefited by their 
presence, The difference in voice is not a social 
difference between the two countries, but mainly, 
no doubt, a partial modification of organs in a new 
environment. In other words, it is something for 
attention and education ; we have to work out our 
own salvation in this respect. 

It is altogether probable that there is to be 
a new voice developed in America, as there 
is already a new temperament. It used to be 
thought that we could never be so strong or 
healthy as the English, because we were thinner ; 
but it is now pretty weil proved that we needed 
only to become acclimated and adapt ourselves 
to the new ways of living. So with the American 
voice; it will probably never be a chest voice, like 
the English, but it will come-more from the head, 





and when well trained will be an organ capable of 
finer modulation and greater expression. As the 
very best American manners—such manners, for 
instance, as those of the late Mr. Charles Dabney, 
so long our consul at Fayal—seem to me finer 
than the best English manners, so the very best 
American voices seem to me better than the best 
English voices, being equally clear and mellow, 
with more positive sweetness and far more range 
of expression. But such voices are rarer than 
the corresponding class in England, mainly be- 
cause there is not the same close attention given 
to the matter on this side the Atlantic. An Eng- 
lish mother, in the well-bred classes, is as solici- 
tous about her daughter’s way of speaking as about 
her clothes—perhaps more so, if we may judge by 
results. An American mother, under similar cir- 
cumstances, is apt to attend to the clothes, and 
leave the voice untended. In schools, however, 
and especially in public schools, this matter is 
being more and more brought to attention, Re- 
marking, a few years since, in a large family, how 
much better the youngest daughter used her voice 
than any of her sisters, I found with surprise that 
much of the difference was due to the pains taken 
in the public schools of the rural city where she 
lived—schools which she alone had attended. If 
we can once see the public schools achieving su- 
periority in a point like this, it will be striking at 
the very root of the evil, T. W. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XX. 

HE seasonable May meats are Jamb and grass 

veal, the delicacies being spring lamb and 
sweetbreads. Spring lamb at this season weighs 
upward of twenty-five pounds, and by the in- 
crease in weight equalizes the price, which gen- 
erally maintains its average from early March to 
July. The quarter which in March weighs five 
pounds, and costs about fifty cents a pound, in 
late July will have increased to twenty, and the 
price will be about one-third the first per pound. 
The fore quarter roasted affords the most deli- 
cate portions; and the carving is facilitated by 
having the shoulder-blade removed and the ribs 
cracked apart before the meat is cooked. In 
buying spring lamb see that the outer layer of 
thin fat which is skewered over the hind quarter 
is the same color as the kidney fat, as this indi- 
cates that it is the caul fat of the same animal, 
and not an addition for the purpose of “ dress- 
ing it up” to improve its looks. The fat of dif- 
ferent animals has different flavors. See also that 
the kidney fat is abundant, semitransparent, and 
clean, and that there is no indication of soften- 
ing or discoloration, because that shows that the 
meat is on the verge of spoiling. The kidney of 
the hind quarter and the neck of the fore quarter 
are the parts which taint first. Bear in mind the 
fact that refrigerated meat spoils very quickly 
when exposed to a summer temperature, especial- 
ly if the day is rainy or muggy. It should be 
transported from the ice-box at the market to 
the coldest place in the house as rapidly as pos- 
sible, never being exposed to the rays of the sun, 
Before cooking it should not be allowed to re- 
main in the kitchen; and it should be cooked at 
a very hot fire: both lamb and veal are subject 
to these conditions. The heat of the fire is im- 
portant; a joint of meat put into a slow oven 
or before a poor fire will sometimes spoil during 
the process of cooking; the low degree of heat, 
combined with the steam generated in the meat, 
will present a condition most favorable to the 
taint caused by heat and moisture. 

The veal in market in the early spring is called 
“milk veal,” because the calf is fed solely by the 
cow; at the age of a month or six weeks the flesh 
is white, tender, and delicate; at a less age it is 
soft, watery, and semi-gelatinous, not easily di- 
gested, and lacking in nutriment. After six 
weeks the cow cannot supply food enough, and 
other milk is used, or the transition in food is 
made with meal and hay to fresh grass. When 
the food is wholly of grass, the meat is less deli- 
cate, firmer in substance, and darker in color. 
When large veal is very white, the suspicion 
arises that it has been bled before killing, to 
“blanch” it; the meat of such veal will proba- 
bly prove dry and tasteless, As with lamb, the 
kidney fat and neck of veal show the first indi- 
cation of spoiling. In city markets the sweet- 
breads are held at a high price, but places do 
exist where butchers have not yet discovered how 
much epicures will pay for such tidbits, and they 
are sold low enough to come within our limit. 

Our typical May dinner will be based upon fishs 
the only meat used being a little already cooked, 
for stuffing the baked peppers. The repast will 
probably be found hearty enough for the season. 
The bill of fare is: 

Shad roes with potatoes. 
New cabbage stewed in milk. 
Baked peppers with gravy. 
Planked shad. 
Barrow tomato salad. 
Strawberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 
The entire dinner can be prepared in about two 
hours. The objection is sometimes made that on 
busy household days a great deal of time must be 
given to the making of many of the dishes in- 
cluded in our list. Much time is demanded; but 
when the truth is realized that no other house- 
hold department is more important than the table, 
and that the excellence of the dishes largely de- 
pends upon the time given to their preparation, 
the objection cannot be sustained. 

The strawberry short-cake is the old ideal dain- 
ty, seldom seen in these days, when a few sour 
berries are hidden in layers of dry cake, to the 
confusion of the anticipations aroused by the 
name. As it is eaten cold, it may be made at 
any time in advance of dinner. For two medium- 


sized cakes use a pound of flour, half a pound of 
good butter, about a pint of milk, and either bak- 
ing-powder or cream of tartar and soda; if the 
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last-named ingredients are used, be sure that they 
are fresh and of good strength, and reduee them 
to a powder, allowing a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar to half that quantity of soda, Sift together 
the flour, an even teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, or the above-named 
quantity of cream of tartar and soda ; add a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, chopping it into the flour 
with a knife; butter or flour two tin pie plates, 
and see that the oven is hot; quickly stir with 
the flour enough milk to make a dough which 
can be divided in two cakes and flattened on the 
pie plates; put them into a hot oven, and bake 
them about twenty minutes, or until a straw run 
into them can be withdrawn clean. If in about 
five minutes the cakes begin to burn, cover them 
with buttered paper until they are nearly done, 
and then remove it to allow them to brown, Part- 
ly cool the short-cakes after they are done, tear 
them apart with a fork, and spread the second 
quarter of a pound of butter on them while they 
are still warm enough to melt it. While the 
cakes are being baked, hull three pints of ripe 
strawberries, or more if they are not too expen- 
sive. In city markets in May the berries average 
in cost about twenty-five cents a quart. Do not 
wash the berries unless they are very sandy; then 
do it as fast as possible, and Jay them on a clean 
towel to dry. After the short-cakes are buttered, 
distribute the berries over them, placing the finest 
upon the slices designed for the top; dust them 
plentifully with finely powdered sugar, free from 
lumps, and lay two slices one above the other. 
Keep the short-cakes in a cool place; if cream is 
to be served with them, have it very cold, and do 
not pour it over the cakes until after they are 
cut. Just before serving, dust them again with 
powdered sugar, and send more to the table with 
them, and a pitcher of cream if the indulgence 
can be permitted. In cities cream costs from 
thirty to fifty cents a quart, and less in the coun- 
try if there is no local creamery to monopolize it. 

The peppers may be prepared for baking in 
advance. Either wash and wipe them, or blister 
them before the fire or in a very hot oven, and 
rub off the outer skin, being careful to avoid 
breaking them (this is rather difficult, and not 
absolutely necessary); cut out the stem end ina 
circular piece, making an aperture large enough 
to'admit of removing the seeds with a teaspoon ; 
the seeds are very pungent and indigestible, but 
they may be dried for seasoning catsups; mix in 
equal quantities enough cold meat finely chopped 
and soft bread-crumbs to fill the peppers, season- 
ing them with salt and butter or gravy ; stuff the 
peppers, and put in the stem end; set them in 
an earthen dish, pour cold gravy around them, 
and before dinner-time bake them half an hour 
in a moderate oven. The chopped meat may be 
replaced by sausage-meat fried with a little finely 
minced onion; and if no gravy is at hand, some 
may be quickly made by browning together over 
a hot fire a heaping tablespoonful each of flour 
and butter or drippings, and then gradually stir- 
ring with them a pint of boiling water, and salt 
and pepper in a palatable quantity. 

After the peppers are put to bake, half a dozen 
large potatoes may be peeled, sliced, and boiled, 
and the cabbage carefully washed, the tough stalk 
being cut away, and the rest put into a large pot 
half full of actually boiling salted water; let the 
cabbage boil fast until the thickest part is just 
tender, but not at all watery, and then drain it, 
cover it with hot milk, and season it palatably 
with salt, pepper, and butter. 

Have a shad split down the back, and the back- 
bone cut out; if the fish is large, half will be suf- 
ficient; the second portion can be salted, pepper- 
ed, and kept in a cool place to cook for the next 
morning’s breakfast. Carefully wash the roes, 
dry them on a clean towel, and put them into a 
covered frying: pan with enough drippings to pre- 
vent burning, and fry them brown. To plank the 
shad, put a two-inch hard-wood board before the 
fire to get very hot; fasten the shad on it skin 
down, either with the regular shad-plank wires 
or with two or three large sharp-pointed nails, 
and broil it in front of a hot fire, turning the 
board as often as the juice of the fish runs from 
it; the plank may be propped up in a dripping- 
pan, and the shad basted with salt, pepper, but- 
ter,and its own drippings; when the fish is brown 
the board is to be laid on a large platter or tray, 
with folded napkins to cover the edges of the 
plank, and so sent to the table. The drippings 
in the pan and a cut lemon are served with plank- 
ed shad. 

The boiled potatoes are to be drained in a col- 
ander, and then mashed through it upon a plat- 
ter, and lightly formed into a border with two 
forks; the fried shad roes are to be laid within 
the border; gravy may be made, if desired, by 
pouring nearly all the fat out of the frying-pan, 
stirring in first a tablespoonful of flour, and then 
a pint of boiling water, and some salt and pep- 
per. When the shad is a buck, the roes of had- 
dock or any other large fish may be used. 

For the Barrow tomato salad we are indebted 
to an enthusiastic reader of the Bazar. It is 
made of ripe tomatoes, peeled, cut in thick slices, 
each slice being well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, and all laid in piles in the salad bowl. Just 
before serving, a glass of sherry is poured over 
the tomatoes. Mrs. Barrow says that “ each slice 
of tomato must be white with salt and black with 
pepper.” The salad is delicious, and entirely 
novel. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING, 


te new materials for men’s spring and sum- 
mer clothing show a preference for light col- 
ors, and the use of plaids and stripes. In cutting 
hew garments, coats and vests are made to open 
lower at the neck, showing more of the scarf, and 
something of the shirt bosom. Sack coats are 
now slightly curved in at the waist in English 





fashion. 
straight. 

“* Morning suits” (that are usually worn all day) 
have’ the coat and vest of black or colored diag- 
onal cloth, with trousers of plaids of light color. 
The three-buttoned cut-away coat and vest of this 
suit have the notched collar opened lower and 
wider to show the narrow sailor knotted scarf and 
an inch or more of the shirt bosom each side of 
the searf. The trousers of light gray or brown 
plaid are broad and quite straight. Young men 
of taste have this entire suit made of what Eng- 
lish tailors call black cashmere, with hair stripes 
of white a fourth of an inch apart. To lighten 
this suit they wear white satin or India silk neck 
scarfs two inches wide, tied by the wearer in a 
small narrow closely tied sailor knot. 

Suits for business, for the steamer, for travel- 
ling generally, and for the country are made of 
genuine homespuns (hand-made), either gray, 
drab, or brown, or of mixed Cheviots, fancy cas- 
simeres, and many rough-finished goods in small 
plaids and stripes, The coat is usually a sack, 
cut to button four buttons, and with the short 
vest is now made to open lower at the throat. 
The wide trousers are cut from the same piece. 

Yachting suits of navy blue Isle of Wight 
serge have a double-breasted. pea-jacket, waist- 
coat, and wide trousers, The cap with visor is 
of the same serge, made with the crown drooping 
over on each side, with band and binding of wide 
mohair braid, and the yacht owner’s burgee in 
front. White, red, and blue serge caps to match 
these precisely are made for ladies to wear with 
their yachting dresses. 

Day dress suits, for visits, weddings, day recep- 
tions, and for church, have the double-breasted 
Prince Albert frock-coat, made of black diagonals, 
or else of ribbed cloth, The vest may be of the 
same cloth, or of white duck or piqué, or with 
colored stripes or spots. The trousers are worn 
much lighter in color, This suit is worn by the 
groom and best man at day weddings; it is also 
the correct thing for the ushers and the guests, 
but many young men now wear cut-away coats 
both when serving as ushers and as guests at day 
weddings. 

The only change in evening dress suits is the 
more general use of white vests. Black vests are 
of course still worn, and three or four vests are 
sometimes sent home with each black dress-coat. 
White satin vests have a slight vine of embroid- 
ery as a border in the fine needle-work done in 
convents; black satin and cloth vests are simi- 
larly wrought. The swallow-tail coat is of the 
fine black cloth called cashmere, and is eut with 
very low lapels widely faced with silk; the trou- 
sers are of the same cloth. 

Norfolk jacket suits for the country are made 
of homespuns and Cheviots in large plaids of 
gray, brown, and mixed colors. The belted jack- 
et has wide box pleats and knee-breeches to be 
worn with ribbed stockings, The regular shoot- 
ing suits and the country suits worn by English- 
men are of tan and yellowish brown in blocks 
or bars, or plaided with écru, made with a pleat- 
ed and belted coat with a cap to match. The 
very large trousers are then caught in at the 
knees with a wide band of doeskin, and are worn 
with long buttoned gaiters of the doeskin. 

Spring overcoats are made of large ribbed di- 
agonals in dark colors. They are single-breast- 
ed sacks of medium length faced with silk and 
braided, Coaching coats of smooth cloth of light 
fawn-color are made very long, with square back, 
and their large white pearl buttons have a coach- 
and-four or some dashing coaching scene etched 
in black on them. Driving coats with hoods, for 
driving to the meet and back, over the hunting 
suit, and also for wearing on board steamers, 
are extremely long, are buttoned down behind 
as well as before, and are made of checked hand- 
made Scotch goods of rough surface, lined 
throughout with flannel. A covert coat is a sack 
of smooth fawn-colored cloth short enough to 
be worn when riding, and may be strapped to 
the saddle in a lengthwise roll when not being 
used. Shower coats, to be carried at the sea-side 
and mountains, where showers come up sudden- 
ly, are long loose easy-fitting sacks of dark 
brown twilled wool of very light weight, made 
thoroughly water-proof, yet keeping its good 
brown color and cloth-like appearance. For 
coaching parties are water-proof lap robes bound 
with leather and furnished with a strap to fasten 
them around the seat; six are sometimes sup- 
plied for a single coach, New steamer rugs for 
men have yellowish-brown plaids or broad stripes 
of red and blue, and are of very thick warm 
wool, yet soft and light in weight. They are 
fringed, and furnished with handled straps. An- 
other convenient rug called a “hold-all” is a 
large square of English canvas shaped in one 
part like the side of a valise, and fitted with 
leather straps and handles. This is for carry- 
ing shawls, rugs, and things left out of the trunk 
or thought of at the last moment. It can be 
folded to form a good bag shape when being 
carried, and will also serve as a steamer rug 
when emptied of its contents. 

Cream white grounds are the fancy of the mo- 
ment for neck-ties for all hours of the day and 
evening. They come in long strips two inches 
wide, and must be tied by the wearer in the slen- 
der, small, closely tied knot called the sailor's 
knot. Some flat folded searfs are shown, but 
these also are now made narrower, and the sailor 
knot is preferred. These come in plain cream 
white satin, China crape, or ottoman silk for day 
weddings and receptions. For more general wear 
they have dashes, lines, bars, checks, dots, or fan- 
ciful small figures of color—blue, black, brown, 
or red—and are made of silk, surah, foulard, Loui- 
sine, or exquisitely fine India silk. White piqué 
scarfs are shown in the same shape, embroidered 
with white or colored dots. There are also dark 
blue, brown, and many-colored scarfs, but, as we 
have said, the fancy is for light scarfs. For full 
evening dress are white cambric or lawn neck- 


Trousers are wider, and are quite 





ties folded more narrowly than ever, and made 
up with a tiny set bow at the throat and a buckle 
at the back, 

Plain shield-shaped shirt bosoms are still made 
of three thicknesses of linen without ornamental 
stitching. These are fastened by two studs of 
white enamel, and are worn by men of taste for 
day and evening alike. Piqué bosoms are shown 
with the cords across, lengthwise, or diagonal, and 
some are wrought all over with fine dots, horse- 
shoes, or sprays in white or a color. Other shirts 
for low evening vests show a slender vine of fine 
embroidery near the studs. Percale shirts have 
stripes of color on white, and those of pink or red 
in cross stripes on the bosom are worn by young 
men in the morning, with the white sailor tie so 
narrow that the colored stripes are seen in the 
now prevalent English fashion on each side of 
the scarf; the collar and cuffs may be plain 
white or striped, as the wearer pleases, Madras 
checks, cotton Cheviots, and fine Scotch ging- 
hams are made up for tourists’ shirts, as are also 
French flannels in stripes of two colors, which 
may be all wool, or else beautifully fine flannels 
of mixed silk and wool. Tennis shirts of flannel 
have broad stripes of two colors, or else smaller 
shaded stripes forming larger stripes, or large 
balls on- a ground in contrast. Checked and 
striped soft silks are also made up in shirts in 
delicate colors of foulards, surah, Louisine, ete. 
Very high English collars are worn standing close 
and high behind, with turned-over points in front, 
or else the close band extends all around. Cuffs 
are large and square-cornered, fastened by linked 
sleeve-buttons. Night-shirts are of French cam- 
bric, with embroidered sprays or brier stitching 
in colors or white, by hand or by machine, on the 
wide collar, cuffs, and bosom, or else they are of 
pale blue, buff, or pink surah, or the smooth In- 
dia silk with vines of embroidery and knife-pleated 
ruffles on the bosom, and on the wide turned-over 
collars and cuffs. Under-vests and drawers of 
silk, lisle- thread, or Balbriggan come in plain 
white, but are most used in color, as in narrow 
cross stripes of two shades of blue, gray, buff, 
lavender, or pink; or else they are in fine hair- 
lines of a color on white. Bath gowns of striped 
blue and white Angora wool, or of Turkish towel- 
ling in stripes, are made in the shape of Japanese 
robes with wide square sleeves. 

Pocket - handkerchiefs have narrow or wide 
hems, either half an inch broad or three times 
that width. For dress they are of plain white 
linen lawn, heavier than the sheer lawns of la- 
dies’ kerchiefs, while for general day use there 
are dots of colored needle-work on the hems. A 
pretty new fancy has colored embroidered scal- 
lops in the corners only, holding there some 
small device neatly wrought, while the sides are 
simply hemmed. Printed figures in colors are 
on the hems of plainer handkerchiefs, or else 
there are dots, bars, trefoil, or horseshoes print- 
ed over the entire handkerchief. Silk mufflers 
are in wide stripes of a color with white, or else 
stripes of white satin with alternating Sicilienne 
or brocaded stripes. 

Black socks remain in favor for dress occa- 
sions, and only very dark socks are worn at any 
time with low shoes, Very narrow stripes of a 
color, or black with white, are also shown in silk 
and lisle-thread hose. Buttoned gaiters of calf- 
skin are worn in the street, and of patent-leather 
for dress; they are now made with wider toes, 
round, or half-round, and with low heels. 

Gloves for church, visiting, and general day 
wear are tan-colored, with wide tan or black 
stitching on the back, and are fastened by two 
buttons. Pearl-colored kid gloves are worn at 
day weddings, and the distinction is made of 
having those for the groom and best man stitch- 
ed with pearl-color, while those of the ushers 
have black stitching. 

Stiff high black silk hats for dress are more 
worn than at any previous spring season, and 
will be followed in the summer by light pearl- 
colored and silvery drab cassimere hats of sim- 
ilar styles. Some of these have the crowns tap- 
ering smaller at the top, and an eighth of an inch 
lower, making a lighter-looking hat, while the 
more English styles have moderately bell-shaped 
crowns, six and three-quarter inches high, with the 
new Anglesea curled brims. For business and gen- 
eral wear are stiff felt Derby hats of very light 
weight, with rather high and more tapering 
crown, and narrower close-rolled brim. Black 
and brown are the colors for spring, with drab 
and light pearl for summer Derbys. Travelling 
hats are made of the checked or plaided tweed 
or the Scotch rough material of the suit, with 
double visor, and side bands that may be button- 
ed over the crown or under the chin; or else they 
have the new high square crown and a rolled 
brim corded and stitched, or they may be the 
low-crowned soft hat, with the round crown of 
small gores, and the brim stitched in rows. To 
match corduroy hunting suits are corduroy hats, 
with cork frame made with a helmet brim. Soft 
felt hats for travelling have no lining and no 
binding on the brim, and merely a fine braid or 
cord around the crown, Young ladies buy sim- 
ilar hats from men’s hatters for steamer hats, 
and for wearing in the mountains, at the sea-side, 
and lakes. 

Tennis caps of cheeked or striped flannels are 
made with a visor, or else they have a rolled brim 
all around. Foulard caps for tennis are import- 
ed in similar shapes in dark red or blue with 
white spots or stripes, and there are (also for 
tennis-players) soft crowns like a Turkish fez, 
made of fine silk crape doubled, and in broad 
stripes of two colors, finished at the top with a 
button or tassel. 

The English “ blazers,” or tennis coats, are im- 
ported in striped or checked flannels made up in 
skeleton sacks—that is, without lining; some- 
times the entire suit is made to correspond, and 
a new tennis belt is shown for such suits made 
of gay striped silk ribbon, with new designs in 
the clasps. 











Home coats for morning, for one’s own room, 
for breakfast, the library, or office, are imported 
by haberdashers in London sack shapes made 
of gray Scotch tweeds, plaids, and various light 
English stuffs. 

For small boys to wear in the country are im- 
ported jersey suits of soft yet strong wool with 
shirt and knee-breeches, one of which must be 
plain and the other striped aeross, as a striped 
navy blue and red shirt, with plain biue trou- 
sers, and wice versa, Fashionable and sensible 
mothers choose these simple, easily fitted, and 
durable suits, with je 





rsey caps to match in dark 
colors for comfortable summer garments that 
will permit rough usage, and endure the small 
bey’s usual disregard of his clothes. Light blue 
and white suits are also shown. 

Natural sticks without silver heads are the 
fashionable canes, and the novelty is a thick Jap- 
anese stick curiously carved and inlaid to show 
beautiful colors and grotesque Japanese figures. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Everat. Brorners; Reprern; S. Bupp; R. 
Duntape & Co.; D. D. Youmans; and Gaze & 
McCreapy. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue opening of the new exhibition in London 
was accomplished brilliantly, and the Queen, for 
the first time in many years, traversed a long dis- 
tance on foot between serried ranks of her sub- 
jects. The feature of the exhibition was, natu- 
rally, TENNYSON’S ode, or national hymn, set to 
music by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

—A wuovel and interesting entertainment, 
ealled “‘a Kinder Sinfonie Concert,’ was given 
last week in one of the halls of the Metropolitan 
Opera-house. This was offered for the benetit 
of the Baby Shelter connected with the Church 
of the Holy Communion, 

—A decidedly novel interest is added this 
spring to the art exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum by association with the Society of 
American Artists. This society has been prac 
tically homeless, but its work is now well dis- 
played in one of the fine galleries at the Museun:. 
There are some strong things, especially by 
Cuase, BeckwirH, THAYER, WEIR, and KENYON 
Cox. 

—The friendly arrangement between the Lotus 
Club of this city, the Savage Club of London, 
and the Garrick Club of Melbourne has been 
extended to the Johnsonian Club of Brisbane, 
Queensland, 

—Many persons were startled recently at a 
wedding breakfast when the Duke of Sutherland 
made his appearance in a colored shirt and a 
tweed coat. The Duke is the second richest 
man in Great Britain, and is about to invest sev- 
eral million dollars in a new steam-ship line to 
run between Montauk Point, on Long Island, 
and England. 

—Mrs. James Brown Porter declined to read 
at the interesting BARTHOLDI entertainment last 
week, on the ground that, while she hud prom 
ised to do so, her name had been announced 
conspicuously in a list of professional actors. 
Mrs. Porter has no objection to actors, but 
does not wish to be ranked among professionals 

—The Rev. PutLuirs Brooks has purchased a 
handsome house at Andover, and will spend most 
of the summer there. 

—A step-daughter of Colonel Jerome Bona 
PARTE, Miss CONSTANCE EDGAR, tovk the veil a 
few days ago, and is now a nun of the order of 
Visitation at Baltimore. Miss EpGar had pre 
viously served in the convent on probation for 
a year, and wus pleased with religious life. She 
is only twenty, and had been in society but a 
short time. She is a descendant, on her mo 
ther’s side, of Danie, Wesster. Hereafter she 
will be known as Sister Mary de Sales. 

—The marriage of Miss Fanny MATTHEWS 
and Mr. Perer TOWNSEND BAkLOW was cele 
brated at the American Chapel in Paris 

—Miss FRANCES FoLsom has gone from Paris 
to London, where she will be presented to the 
Queen. Her engagement to Mr. CLEVELAND 
has not. yet been officially announced. 

—The city of Philadelphia has imitated Bos 
ton by subscribing a large amount of money for 
the maintenance, as a nutional institution, of the 
American Opera Company. 

—Mr. Henry Warrerson, who, since he was 
lying only a short time ago at the point of death, 
has been in a fluctuating state of health, left this 
week for Europe. He will visit Switzerland, 
and afterward travel through England, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, When he completes this 
important journey he will make a tour of the 
Continent, 

—The Geographical Society of London will 
shortly erect a monument at Cupe Palmas in 
memory of Dr. NACHTIGAL, the African travel 
ler. The German Emperor has contributed lib- 
erally to the monument fund. 

—Mrs. THomas W. Smita, a resident of Mary- 
land, is the happy possessor of a ** peach-blow”’ 
piteher. It is quite large, and dates from an 
early year in the present century. 

—It is said that Miss ANNA DicKINsON thinks 
seriously of returning to the lecture platform. 
Her experiments as an actress were not success 
ful, and they were expensive. Her lectures have 
always been brilliant, and she will be welcomed 
back cordially to a kind of work that few wo 
men are so well fitted to undertake. 

—Miss Van VecuTen, of Albany, who has been 
so conspicuous in Washington society this sea- 
son, and who is Miss Rose CLEVELAND’s most 
intimate friend, will spend her summer and a 
part of autumn in Europe. 

—The opinion of art critics in Paris seems to 
be decisive that BENJAMIN CONSTANT has pro 
duced the most important work of his life in 
“The Council of Justinian,’ whieh is now on 
exhibition in the Salon. Justinian is painted 
by CONSTANT seated on an onyx throne. Behind 
his head is a golden mosaic between two col- 
umns of red porphyry, forming a niche which is 
surmounted by a green bronze statue of Victory, 
holding a crown over Justinian’s head. The 
council is supposed to be seated in an open 
court, full of brilliant sun effects. Beside the 
Emperor are six characteristic figures absorbed 
in un epistle of St. Paul. The text is in the 
hands of a half-kneeling figure, whose back is 
scuntily covered with the skin ofa bique. The 
whole work, which is gorgeous with color and 
vigorous in authentic detail, is conceived in the 
spirit of the great old masters. 




















CDIPUS 


(DIPUS AT COLONUS. 

¢ HE group of statuary represented in our engraving was exhib- 
ited in the Paris Salon of 1885 by J. Hugues. The moment 

seized by the artist is where (Edipus, conquered by fate, old, 

blind, uncrowned, and an exile, is led by his daughter Antigone to 
end his days, as the oracle foretells, near the wood of the Eumen- 
ides. 
lay his weary bones” where the gods have decreed; he is resting 
after his sad pilgrimage, and asks Antigone to what region or to 
what city have they come. Who will welcome with the meanest 
alms such a wandering outcast? Time and suffering have taught 
him to be content with little; and another thing supports him—his 
innate nobility of character. In all his wanderings, in beggary 
and scorn and misery, (Edipus is always “every inch a king.” 
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The old man, “ broken with the storms of fate, has come to | 
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COLONUS.—Scutprure sy J 


He asks his beloved and loving daughter to place him either near 
the groves of the gods or the resorts of men, that he may inquire 
where he may be. Far off, she replies, is a city crowned with 
towers, and where they are, treqg are growing—the bay, the olive, 
and the vine—and the nightingales are singing. It is some con 
secrated spot. He reclines on an unpolished stone, till a villager 
approaches, who tells him he must quit the sacred grove, which 
the dread Eumenides possess, and which is the defence of the land. 
Yet the villager, recognizing the noble nature of the wanderer even 
in his distressed condition, offers to return to the town and see 
whether the citizens will allow him to remain, or compel him to 
return. Then the chorus breaks out into the famous laudation of 
the poet’s native city, the land of the pale gray olive, of the dark- 
hued ivy and the nightingale, where the Cephisus waters the earth, 
and which neither Aphrodite nor the Muses disdain, the land where 





HUuGUES, EXHIBITED IN THE Paris SALON oF 1885, 


| the horse was first tamed, and where the boat was first urged 
through the waves by stalwart rowers, the land of the violet- 
crowned Athens. 


| Of all the female characters on the Athenian stage, Antigone is 
| 





the most attractive. As Bulwer Lytton writes, “She is the Cor- 
delia on whom (Edipus leans, a Cordelia whom he has never thrust 
from him.” In all his poverty and misery and desolation her 
patience has been unfaltering, her love ever true; till her death, in 
the last piece of the trilogy, she is the very embodiment of unself- 
ish devotion. In striking contrast with her is her sister Ismene, 
the selfish and conventional, and the tyrannical Creon, The play 
ends with the death, or rather disappearance, of the old Theban 
king. By what fate he died, says the poet, no mortal, save Theseus 
alone, can tell, for by the command of the oracle his daughters 
had withdrawn when the last fated hour was come. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A CHANCE MEETING. 

NE morning Miss Dart received a note from 
Mr. Argand, written at the office of his re- 
view. It was his wont to keep his business and 
his social affairs as distinct and separate as his 
correspondents would permit him todo. In Hare- 
wood Square, unless they were in the back draw- 
ing-room together, which he playfully termed the 
“shop,” he never spoke to Lizzie of his literary 
plans, while from his place of business he never 
wrote except on subjects connected with publica- 
tion. It was his theory that a man should leave 
all thoughts of his daily work along with its toils 
in his office, and never permit them to intrude 

upon his leisure or pleasure. 
“You will, no doubt, expect from the address 
upon my note-paper,” he began, “that I have got 
something to say to you as respects your forth- 


| you in the morning. 


view. I am taking the thing home with me, to 
finish it to-night, I trust—and it will be left with 
Read it carefully, don’t hur- 
ry over it as I have done, and then let me know 
your opinion. The author, for I am sure it is a 
man, gives only his initials and an address at a 
post-office ; but the communication which accom- 
panies his contribution is characteristic enough : 


“Dear Sir,—I forward you a novel entitled 
‘The Usher.’ I offer you the use of it—that is, 
its serial right in the Millennium—for £200. It is 
worth that at least to you, or it will be worth no- 
thing; in the latter case be so good as to return 
it to me, registered, for which purpose I enclose 
the necessary stamps. Address M. M., Post-of- 
fice, Euston Street. 


“Short and sweet, is it not? though there is 
not much light with the sweetness. 





Who can it | 


suffice to say that Lizzie, though not insensible 
to its merits, was unable to accord the measure- 
less approbation that was expected of her. She 
acknowledged that the novel was original; she 
was even tempted in‘some places to think very 
highly of it; but on the whole, with Mr. Argand’s 
eulogy ringing in her ears, it disappointed her. 
The story of the despised drudge who develops 
such talents as a painter, and in his immense pros- 
perity awards good and evil, like a small provi- 
dence, to the companions of his youth, reminded 


her of Monte Cristo, and suffered by the com- | 


parison. The characters were life-like enough, 
she confessed, but too photographie ; they lacked 
shade. The satire seemed not only bitter, but 
personal ; some of the portraits, indeed, only fell 
short of caricature because there was so little 
good-nature about them: they resembled lam- 
poons. These opinions, with some pruning, she 
set down in writing, and sent to Mr. Argand. 

“ A thousand thanks,” he wrote back by retarn 
of post; “I could not have thought that any 
criticism could have given me so much pleasure. 
From the manner in which you have always re- 


| ceived my advice, I had begun to think you too 


‘nobly planned’—a contributor too pure and good 


| for an editor’s daily, or even quarterly, food. Now 


I perceive you are human, after all. Your grudg- 
ing appreciation of ‘The Usher’ betrays the sex 


The incident is narrated, not only as affording 
an excellent example of how to conduct an argu- 
ment and bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, 
but because it will afterward be reverted to. 

In the mean time, however, other events took 
place which put literary affairs out of Lizzie’s 
head. The long-expected letter announcing Mrs. 
Melburn’s death arrived from Casterton. Mrs. 
Meyrick, Matthew wrote, had been summoned to 
Burrow Hall, and would presently bring Mary 
back to the Lookout, probably to stay there an 
indefinite time. There had been troubles at the 
Hall of other kinds—some dispute between the 
Squire and Jefferson, who had sold out of the 
army, and had been living at home—about mon- 
ey-matters. It was rumored that Mr. Melburn’s 
affairs were seriously involved. The idea of 
Mary’s coming to Casterton for good was, of 
course, inexpressibly welcome to the writer; but 
there was an air of melancholy throughout his 
letter quite apart from the tidings it conveyed, 
for which, indeed, every one had been long pre- 


| pared, and that seemed to speak of failing health. 


“If you can tear yourself away from your be- 
loved London, when the summer weather comes 
on, it would be a charity to come and see us,” he 
wrote. ‘“‘We are, as usual here, in a state of 
stagnation, only dear old Roger is greatly excited 
by the circumstance of Battle Hill being offered 
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“SHE WOULD PERHAPS HAVE FAILED TO RECOGNIZE HIM AS MR. WINTHROP, BUT FOR HIS COMPANION WHO HELD THE GLASS.” 


coming article; even that would have a very con- 
siderable flavor of self about it, but as it happens 
my pen is dipped in self—pur sang, the very black- 
est fluid. A manuscript has been received here 
concerning which I am in want of another opin- 
ion, and there is no one to whom I look with great- 
er confidence for it than yourself. It is a novel 
—of which class of literature I see a great deal 
more than enough. It is in type-writing. I do 
not say that I should not otherwise have looked 
at it, but the circumstance, no doubt, attracted 
me to it. I took it up after luncheon over a ci- 
gar, and I only just lay it down, half read, at 6 
p.m. This fact, of course,is worth many columns 
of criticism, and under ordinary circumstances I 
should not mistrust the impression it implies ; 
but I have not been quite myself of late. The 
doctor tells me that my ‘nervous centres are dis- 
organized,’ which is, I suppose, a euphemism for 
the liver being out of order; at all events, when 
one is nervous I have noticed that both one’s ap- 
proval and disapproval upon literary matters are 
apt to be exaggerated. To confess the honest 
truth, I cannot trust myself to say what I think 
just now of this novel: perhaps to-morrow I may 


—magnifique—pretty vell,’ a much less rapturous 


* Begun in UWanrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 


be? It is no writer one knows, I’m certain, but 
quite a new hand. For one second it struck me 
that it might be your young friend Matthew Mey- 
rick ; but there is nothing but the similarity of 
the initial to suggest such a thing. The real 
Simon Pure, whoever he is, knows the world well, 
and has had, I should say, no very pleasant expe- 
rience of it. However, 1 am forgetting that you 
have not been introduced to M.M., or rather to 
his Ms., which will arrive by hand (for safety’s 
sake) very soon after this note. I am very impa- 
tient for your opinion.” Then came a postscript 
which made Lizzie smile. “I think that no time 


| should be lost in sending ‘The Usher’ to the 


printers. If the first chapters could appear side 
by side with your own admirable article, we are 
pretty certain to have a double-barrelled success 
in the next number. What do you say?” 

It was clear to Miss Dart that whatever she 
said would, under these circumstances, have but 
little effect upon the fate of the MS. in question ; 
but, nevertheless, she gave her best attention to 
it. To speak of “The Usher” here would be su- 
perfluous ; the time is past for criticising a work 


| about which the public has long made up its 
take, like the French gentleman, with his ‘superbe | 


mind. The only interest that the matter could 
now possess would be in the impressions that a 


| book so well known to the world conveyed to the 
| mind of a reader on its first appearance. 


Let it 





of Mr. John Javelin, It is also her excuse. My 
dear Miss Dart, you are jealous.” 

It was plain that she had made him angry; 
nor can it be-denied that he had some reason to 
be so. The manager of an operatic company 
who has discovered a novice with a voice is natu- 
rally outraged when his judgment on so delicate 
a matter is impugned; and when the objection 
comes from a lady who is herself a professional 
singer, the explanation of it is only too obvious. 
The matter, in fact, which only moved Lizzie to 
mirth, disturbed Mr. Argand for four-and-twenty 
hours—until he saw her. Then they had it out 
together in a manner entirely satisfactory to him ; 
that is to say, he got everything his own way. 

“ You allow,” he said, “ that there is a certain 
rough vigor about the story ?” 

She nodded. 

“ And you admit that it is original ?” 

She hesitated, but at last consented with an- 
other nod. 

“ And, at all events, there is no doubt, if one 


is to admit fiction into the Millennium at all, that | 


here is an opportunity ?”’ 

“Of that, of course, Mr. Argand, you are the 
best judge.” 

“Very good!” he exclaimed, complacently. 
“T was convinced that, upon reflection, you would 
come over to my opinion.” 


for sale. What horrifies him even more than the 
fact itself is that it is recommended in the ad 
vertisement as an excellent site for building pur 
poses. He already sees, in imagination, a row of 
villa residences, spick and span, erected over the 
bones of the Danish host, and their ill - gotten 
treasures thereby put further out of reach than 
ever ; it is with difficulty that the dear old gentle- 
man can be restrained from selling his all and 
placing the proceeds in this very unproductive 
investment. The whole thing is offered at what 
certainly seems a cheap price, but, unfortunately, 
not for a song, or you would have to congratulate 
me upon being a landed proprietor. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure—or let us say 
few things’—for Lizzie there was a pathos in 
this reservation—“ than to give old Roger Leyden 
the title-deeds of Battle Hill upon his next birth- 
day: on the other hand, it is to be feared that he 
would at once set to work with pick and spade, 
and ruin himself in a fortnight. How nice it 
would be if somebody of taste, who admired our 
little town, and who is making quite a fortune, 
as we hear, by literature, in London, would come 
down and buy the Hill! This could be done for 
two or three hundred pounds ; a charming little 
cottage could be built upon it for as much again, 
to which she would bring her excellent aunt, and, 
with the help of some appreciative neighbors, 
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they would live happy ever afterward. Alas! my 
dear Miss Dart, this is but a dream, I know. 
Such good fortune is not to be expected out of 
fairyland, Let us hope that the sleep with which 
our little life is rounded may have such dreams !” 

This letter not only filled its recipient with sad 
thoughts on Mary Melburn’s account, but on that 
of the writer. She was moved to go down to 
Casterton, and comfort—so far as it lay in her 
power to do so—that unhappy pair. It also in- 
creased in her the yearning she had long enter- 
tained to revisit that dear old town by the sea, 
where she had first looked real happiness in the 
face. Perhaps in the summer, if matters went 
as well with her as they promised to do, this 
would be possible. How delightfui it would be 
to exchange the heat and dust and noise of the 
town for the fresh breezes of quiet Casterton ! 
How charmed Aunt Jane would be with it! 
Dreadful as Mary’s loss must for the present ap- 
pear to her, she would have a far happier life 
with Mrs. Meyrick than she had ever had at 
home, if only Matthew was spared to them—a 
momentous “if” indeed: for as to any complete 
hope of recovery, that seemed further off from 
the poor lad than ever. 

Lizzie sat down and wrote a long letter of 
condolence to Mary, full of genuine love and 
sympathy, but not with the complete naturalness 
she would have wished. She respected Mrs. Mel- 
burn’s character, and intensely pitied her, but 
her heart had never been attracted to her as it 
had been toward her daughter. 

She had been one of those women who live 
and suffer for their own belongings only, the 
tendrils of whose sympathy cling to what is im- 
mediately near them, but do not extend beyond 
it. Nevertheless, Miss Dart was heavy at heart 
because of her. She felt very disinelined for so- 
ciety, and much regretted that Mrs. Richter and 
herself had promised to accompany Mr. Argand 
and his sister to the opera that evening; but 
a box had been placed at his disposal, a cir- 
cumstance which did not often occur, and she 
knew that her absence would greatly disappoint 
him. How often it happens that we attend scenes 
of gayety from reasons altogether disconnected 
with their attractions, though our presence is al- 
ways taken as a sign of light-heartedness! There 
is a certain eloquent divine of the English Church 
against whom it is cast up to this day that he 
used to play cards at college on a Sunday. The 
statement is true; but so far as it implies an ac- 
cusation, absurdly false. Grave, even in his ado- 
lescence, he disliked all games, and abstained 
from them; but one of his friends fell ill, and, 
to ease his pain, would often play at cribbage. 
On week-days he had plenty of companions to 
play with him; but on Sundays he found it dif- 
ficult to find one; whereupon the embryo divine 
volunteered tg be his playmate: an act of self- 
sacrifice that has cost him more than he was 
aware of at the time, or that, being a man of 
sense, he had thought possible; but which, nev- 
ertheless, he has never regretted. If the eye of 
observation scans the rows of a crowded theatre, 
it is not difficult to discover those who have come 
to be amused from that large minority who have 
no such object in view, and who find themselves 
there from force of circumstances; there are as 
grave faces to be found in boxes as in pews ; un- 
moved by what is going on upon the mimic stage, 
they are rapt in some drama of real life which 
is being enacted within them, and only when 
“waked with silence,” as the curtain falls, do 
they become conscious of their surroundings. 

It was in this uncongenial frame of mind that 
Lizzie found herself seated by Mr. Argand that 
evening at the opera. He addressed her more 
than once, but it was with difficulty that she coim- 
pelled her attention to what he said. Her eyes 
rarely sought the stage, but wandered over the 
house, the comparative monotony of which allow- 
ed her thoughts more freedom; the loud notes 
of the singers reached her ears, but penetrated 
no further: the doorways of her brain were closed 
to them. Her thoughts were now in the cham- 
ber of death at Burrow Hall, now upon the windy 
downs it looked upon, and now on the summit of 
Battle Hill, with the far-stretching marsh and 
endless sea beneath her. Amid these scenes 
only a small portion of her life had been spent, 
yet its chief events had lain there. Her greatest 
happiness had come to her there, and also her 
greatest misery; the shock of it, she knew, had 
changed the whole course of her existence; and 
the remembrance of it still filled her with pain 
and shame. She was now on the jetty at Caster- 
ton, alone; the wild waste of water weltered cold 
and gray around her; a few sea-gulls were cir- 
cling in the evening sky, and uttering at intervals 
a wild and discordant cry; when suddenly the 
scene vanished with the celerity of a dissolving 
view, and she became aware of two black spots 
—an opera-glass was being levelled at her from 
the opposite box. She gazed mechanically at its 
inmates. One was a thin, cadaverous man, still 
young, but with all the premature signs of age ; 
so terrible was the alteration his mode of life 
had wrought in him since she had seen him last, 
that she would perhaps have failed to recognize 
him as Mr. Winthrop, but for his companion, who 
held the glass, and was pointing it at her still 
with insolent persistence: it was impossible to 
mistake Jefferson Melburn for any other man. 


_———_ - —- ——a 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
AFTER-DINNER CRITICS. 


Tae baleful vision which Miss Dart had seen 
in the opera-house would not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances perhaps, have much disturbed her. 
It was not as if she still nourished a single senti- 
mental regret in connection with Jefferson Mel- 
burn. He had power only to disgust, not to 
wound, her. But, as it happened, the meeting 
had taken place when she was nervous and un- 
hinged ; and though she contrived to conceal its 








occurrence from her friends, it seriously affected 
her. The knowledge that this man was in Lon- 
don, and might possibly be again brought face 
to face with her, preyed upon her spirits, She 
had been working very hard of late, and was con- 
scious of a need for rest she had never felt be- 
fore. On the other hand, she could not afford 
two outings in the year, and it was imprudent 
thus to anticipate the summer. Nature in spring- 
time calls those in city pent into the woods and 
fields; but it is only the rich who can afford to 
obey her summons at that period. When a ship- 
wrecked company have only a small stock of pro- 
visions for a long voyage, they must eke it out 
as best they can; if they take their fill of food 
at first, they will have none left to eat in days 
when they will want it more. And thus it is 
with a great majority of us in respect to holidays, 
We yearn to leave this living tomb of Town when 
the leaves come on the trees; but a time will 
come, we know, when it will be still more intol- 
erable to dwell in it, and we postpone our hgli- 
day till then, All we can do, in the mean time, 
when we find ourselves run down or out of sorts, 
is to trya tonic. About this time Miss Dart had 
one presented to her, in the form of a piece of 
good news—an ounce of which, as is well known, 
is worth a ton of bark. The April number of 
the Millennium came out, and “ Opinions in Sto- 
ries” was received with universal approbation. 
Had it stood alone, the article could hardly haye 
failed to attract public attention; but as the 
third of a trilogy, of which two had already made 
their mark, it created an immense sensation. 
Those who had asserted that its predecessors had 
been written by a woman were, however, contrary 
to Mr. Argand’s expectations, by no means si- 
lenced. Masculine and vigorous as the style was 
by all admitted to be, there were some who con- 
tended that the “ Death Chamber” could only 
have been written by a female hand. The re- 
view within a few weeks reached a pinnacle of 
success it had never attained before. 

At a dinner party at Harewood Square, at 
which Miss Dart was present, this circumstance 
became the subject of conversation. 

“Is it a state secret or not, Argand,” inquired 
one of the guests, “that the Millennium has dou- 
bled its circulation this month ?” 

“Jt is certainly not a state secret,” said Mr. Ar- 
gand, smiling; “on the contrary, 1 am happy to 
say it is a simple fact.” 

“But that is not Mr. John Javelin’s doing,” 
observed another guest, in a dry tone. The speak- 
er was a Mr. Davies, who, not content with being 
the terror of authors in the Weekly Weasel, had 
actually republished his own criticisms in book 
form. ‘I have no doubt his essays, or whatever 
he terms them, are popular with a certain class ; 
but nobody’s essays ever doubled the circulation 
of anything. It must be the story that has done 
it.” 

“That is what you have said in the Weasel al- 
ready,” said Mr, Argand, sharply, for he was an- 
noyed that such a diseussion should have been 
raised before Miss Dart. He had confidence in 
her good sense, and knew that she took a toler- 
ably philosophic view of criticism; but then the 
critics had hitherto been favorable to her. They 
were so now, only some of them had turned away 
from her to worship the rising sun, the anony- 
mous author of * The Usher.” 

There was no doubt that, great as had been 
the sensation made by Miss Dari’s productions, 
it had been equalled, if not surpassed, by that of 
her new rival, 

“I remark that while rapping Davies’s 
knuckles,” observed another guest, a Mr. Elliott, 
a critic renowned for his severity, “our host has 
omitted to auswer his question. Is it possible, I 
wonder, that both novelist and essayist are here 
present amongst us, and that he does not, for his 
life, dare give an opinion as to which has raised 
the circuiation, for fear of offending the other ?” 

“And also for fear of having to increase his 
scale of remuneration,” added Mr, Davies, acidly. 

Amid the laughter which followed this sally, 
the ladies rose. 

“I wonder whether Argand’s rival contributors 
are with us now or not?” observed the incorri- 
gible Elliott. “To judge by the look of relief 
upon his face,one would imagine them both to 
have gone upstairs.” 

“No woman ever wrote ‘ The Usher,’ I'll take 
my oath!” ejaculated Davies, bluntly. 

“Will you venture a five-pound note upon 
that?” observed a quiet voice. It came from Mr. 
Herbert, who was a man not given to much speak- 
ing, but who, when he did speak, was listened to 
in literary circles with respectful attention. He 
was not, like Messrs. Davies and Elliott, a tom- 
ahawk critic; he thought less of being smart 
himself (and of making his author smart) than 
of doing justice toa book; but his tongue was like 
a whip, and at the smack of it curs hid themselves. 

The positive one was silenced. “ Davies re- 
minds me, Mr. Herbert,” observed Elliott, in his 
silkiest manner, “of the prudent school-boy: 
‘Will you take your oath? ‘Yes.’ ‘Will you 
take your dying oath?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Will you bet 
sixpence?’ ‘No.’ Perjury has no terrors for him, 
but he draws the line at speculative investment.” 

“Why is it you think ‘The Usher’ may have 
been written by a woman, Herbert ?” inquired Mr. 
Argand, earnestly. “It is a matter on which I 
really seek for information, for the MS. came to 
me anonymously; nor have I the Jeast clue as to 
the writer.” This statement made not a little 
sensation, for Mr. Argand’s word was not to be 
doubted. 

“You are deuced peculiar as well as fortunate 
in your secrets, Argand,” observed Davies, grudg- 
ingly; “notwithstanding that all our writers in 
the Weasel are anonymous, there is very little 
difficulty, I fancy, in finding out the real Simon 
Pures.” 

“Does any one ever want to find them out ?” 
inquired Mr. Elliott. 

“I think I recognize a woman’s hand in ‘ The 











Usher,’” observed Mr. Herbert, taking no more 
notice of this passage at arms than a great St. 
Bernard of the quarrel between two pugs, “ for 
two reasons: it is at once too tender and too 
bitter for a man’s work.” 

“ And its merits—what do you think of them ?” 

“T scarcely like to say. There is not enough 
of it at present on which to form an opinion.” 

“Thave read the whole of it,” said Mr. Argand, 
“and, in my judgment, it keeps up its present in- 
terest to the end.” 

“Then there is no novel published within the 
last quarter of a century with which it need fear 
comparison,” said Mr, Herbert, confidently. 

“That’s not saying much for it,” muttered Mr. 
Elliott, spitefully. 

“Elliott looks on the great works of litera- 
ture,” said Mr. Herbert, “as other folks look on 
the horizon. Whenever he approaches them, so 
far as their greatness is concerned, they vanish. 
He is like the people who praise the good old 
times; they decline to fix on any old time in par- 
ticular, but retire further and further back, till 
they and their praise together are lost in the mist 
of ages. His counterpart in the next century will 
be crushing the contemporary novelist by compar- 
ing him with the giant author of ‘The Usher.’ ” 

Mr. Herbert’s opinion of the novel was very 
welcome to Mr. Argand, for he had great con- 
fidence in his judgment. On the other hand, 
strangely enough, he found himself grudging the 
unknown author not only his praise, but his suc- 
cess. As the editor, and still more as the pro- 
prietor, of the Millennium, this feeling was as un- 
natural as it was unaccountable; but he could 
not help feeling mortified, not, as he told himself 
over and over again, upon Miss Dart’s account, 
but upon his own, that her contribution had taken 
the second place in the public estimation. Like 
a violet by a mossy stone, her genius had been 
hidden from the eye till he had discovered it; 
though he had not planted, he had watered and 
nourished it; and he had taken a natural pride 
in the admiration excited by its beauty. With 
her anonymous rival it was impossible he could 
feel this sympathy. Whether “ The Usher” was 
superior to “Opinions in Stories,” or to Miss 
Dart’s other essays, was not, indeed, the question. 
No comparison could possibly be made between 
them. The fact of the former being a fiction— 
other things being equal, or even nearly equal— 
was quite sufficient to account for its greater pop- 
ularity. Still, it troubled him. 

He had not been serious when he had written 
to Miss Dart that her want of appreciation of the 
new novelist had been caused by jealousy; he 
was jealous for her, but he knew that she herself 
was superior to any such sentiment, and that the 
news of the success of “The Usher” would give 
her genuine pleasure. Yet hitherto he had for- 
borne to speak of it. This evening, however, on 
finding himself next to her in the drawing-room, 
he was induced to do so. The topic arose out 
of the conversation that had taken place below- 
Stairs. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Argand ?” inquired 
Miss Dart, softly, as he took his seat beside her. 
“It’s no use to answer ‘ Nothing’; something, I 
am sure, has ruffled you.” 

“Nothing can escape your eye, I know; well, 
something has. It is very foolish, of course, to 
allow one’s self to be put out by such trifles ; but 
to have to listen to the chatter of such men as 
Davies and Elliott as their host—that is, without 
the right of rejoinder—is rather a trial.” 

“ And what have they been talking about ?” 

“7 ou.” 

“Good gracious! What could such eminent 
individuals have had to say about me ?” 

“Well, of course they did not know that it 
was you they were discussing. Elliott was, as 
usual, eloquent on the decline and fall of litera- 
ture, of which, forsooth, he had the impudence 
to quote “ Opinions in Stories” as anexample. He 
declared there had been no essays worth reading 
since the Spectator, ‘What,’ I said, wishing to 
give the man a loop-hole of escape from his own 
attic, ‘not even in the Jndicator?’ He answer- 
ed, ‘No,’ in a manner that convinced me he had 
never read it, and then went rambling on against 
all modern writers in that spitefully apish man- 
ner which is my peculiar aversion. It would 
have done you good to hear Herbert answer him. 
He reminded us how the praise of the past at 
the expense of the present has been a favorite 
practice in all ages; how Goldsmith suffered 
from it in his time, as no doubt Shakespeare did 
in his, and traced its origin to the same cause as 
that which produces the worship of high birth 
in the vulgar. They pretend to admire it above 
intellectual gifts in order to belittle those of their 
own class who happen to possess them.” 

“He meant, then, by analogy to imply that 
the person who denies genius to the writer of his 
own time is generally himself a failure,” observed 
Lizzie. “Was not that rather hard upon Mr, 
Elliott ?” 

“Not a bit of it; besides, his skin is like that 
of a rhinoceros. I only wish Davies had given 
Herbert the same chance of putting in bis left. 
But Davies, though impudent, is not courageous, 
The idea of his having said in his mangy paper 
that ‘The Public Good’ may have been a striking 
essay, but it was not literature !” 

“ But why should he not say so if he thinks 
so?” inquired Miss Dart, smiling. 

“ But he does not think so, any more than El- 
liott thinks that this is the brazen age of fiction; 
it is only he who is brazen, and he knows it.” 

“But these poor creatures do nobody any 
harm,” argued Lizzie. 

“True; but they mean harm; they are the 
curs that bark at the heels of success, and they 
would unhorse the rider if they could, for very 
spite.” 

“T wish I could be angry with them to oblige 
you, Mr. Argand; but I suppose they take some 
pleasure in barking, and as they cannot bite, what 
does it matter?” 





“ You are too good-natured, my dear Miss Dart. 
If you were not so, I should hesitate to tell you 
of the success that ‘The Usher’ is attaining.” 

“Why, you don’t suppose, because that proves 
your good judgment with respect to the attraction 
of the work, and my own appreciation of it to 
be too cold, that I should be otherwise than 
pleased, surely? I am delighted to hear that it 
is so much liked.” 

“T am sure you are, Envy and jealousy were 
left out of your disposition from the first, just as 
there are some oranges without pips.” 

“So far as ‘The Usher’ is concerned—though, 
please to observe, I take no credit for that—I cer- 
tainly feel neither. Has it really had a good ef- 
fect upon the circulation of the Mil/ennium ?” 

“A very great effect. It is not only the pub- 
lic who are charmed with it, but what is of much 
greater consequence to the author, the pub- 
lishers.”” 

“Isn't that the same thing ?” 

“Not at all. The public is sometimes sweet 
upon an author when the publishers cannot be 
persuaded to be so, while the contrary happens 
still more often, I have known writers continue 
to sell their MSS. whose books cannot be sold. 
There is a great deal more sentiment in ‘the 
trade’ than is generally suspected. But ‘The 
Usher’ has done well with both parties. Look at 
that.” 

He put in her hand a letter from a great mag- 
nate of Paternoster Row. 


“Dear ArGanp,—Will you be so good as to 
forward the inclosed to your new author. In my 
opinion he will go far, -and I trust to your good 
offices to bring us together. If you think my 
proposition, which I leave open in more senses 
than one, is likely to fall short of his expecta- 
tions, be so good as tu let me know, and I will re- 
model it.” 


With this note was another, addressed to M. 
M., in which, after certain stipulations as to the 
length of the story, a thousand pounds was offer- 
ed for the copyright of ‘“ The Usher.” 

“That seems a large sum,” observed Miss 
Dart. “I suppose you will advise the gentleman 
to accept it?” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. 


If he does 


| not choose to confide in me, I shall certainly not 


volunteer my advice.” 


“I did not think you could be so unkind, Mr. 
Argand. You knew nothing of me but my name 
in my case.” 

“ That was very different,” he answered, softly. 
“T draw the line at initials. One is not inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare of ‘M or N’ in the 
Catechism.” 

“And what do you think M. M. will do as re- 
spects this offer ?” 

“He will jump at it, of course, and thereby 
prove himself to be not quite so clever a gentle- 
man as he thinks himself. He ought to sell the 
book for a term of years. I only wish, my dear 
Miss Dart, that this Monarch of the Row would 
bid as highly for what is just as meritorious, 
though in another way, When you have written 
essays enough to make up a volume, we shall find 
out how far his appreciation extends in that di- 
rection.” 

“Then I may hope that the Millennium is not 
quite tired of me yet?” said Miss Dart, gayly. 

“Tt will always be glad to get you for its con- 
tributor, you may be very sure, whatever hap- 
pens,” observed Mr. Argand, in tones grave even 
to sorrowfulness, She looked up quickly, with 
sympathizing face, but he had already risen, and 
was addressing himself to another guest. What 
could he have meant, she wondered, by that 
“whatever happens”? If he was thinking of 
separating himself from the review, it would be 
grief indeed to her. The assurance that he had 
just given of her permanent connection with it 
in any case would in that contingency be but 
small comfort; for the review was what bound 
them together, and if that bond should snap, 
there would be no excuse for their meeting; for 
those conversations, which gave such a charm to 
life; for that companionship, which would, if 
withdrawn, be such an inexpressible loss to her. 

(TO BE OONTINUZD.]) 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Actior or “Ione Stewart,” “ My Love,” 


“Lizzi Lorton or Greyriee,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GREEK AND GREEK. 


‘PXHE flooding of the Brent Fell mine became 

known in the place almost before the Clin- 
tons had the news. Amongst others it came to 
Paston Carew as a flood of light, a cloud of per- 
fume, a jewel of rare price, a gift of infinite 
value. It gave the opportunity for which he had 
so long waited, and was as an interposition of 
Providence. It was tlie lhour—where he stood as 
the man. 

As soon as there was any chance of seeing the 
pleasure-loving and somewhat indolent banker, 
he rode down to the town, forestalling French, of 
whose action he was morally sure. It was the 
only thing, in fact, that the crippled country gen- 
tleman could do. He must borrow—prior to the 
last straw, when the camel’s back would break. 
He must entangle himself closer and yet more 
closely in the net of mortgage; and when he was 
so tightly bound that he could not stir another 
inch—when he could not raise a solitary hundred 
pounds on the overburdened land—then he would 
have to sell. And he, Paston, would be the pur- 
chaser, 





* Begun in Hauren’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XIX. 
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Meanwhile that facilis descensus must be made 
smooth and easy; and Hugh Arrol must be en- 
abled to play the part of helpful guide and friend, 
carrying French Clinton by flowery paths to his 
swift and sure destruction. 

Of the banker himself, Paston had that kind 
of suspicion which comes from knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the destruction of personal illu- 
sions. What one man has done, another is capa- 
ble of doing, he thought. And he did not believe 
in unique monstrosities. It is no uncommon 
thing for men in places of trust to abuse that 
trust, and laugh in their sleeves at the simple who 
confided in them. The daily press is seldom 
without some story of a fraudulent trustee—a 
lawyer who has dealt with his client’s securities— 
a banker who has speculated illegally fg the 
sake of great gains, and who joins hands with 
the lawyer in his ruin of thousands. Paston 
knew too much of business ways and men not to 
understand, though he had not tested, the loose 
pins in Hugh Arrol’s chariot. He had lent un- 
wisely, and he lived too freely. He was too much 
trusted by pretty women who carried to him 
more than their deposits, and by elderly ladies 
who busied themselves about the state of his 
soul. To Paston the Bible was true throughout, 
from the first chapter to the last; but the truest 
text of all was this: “*Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you!”,—and he applied 
the words and their meaning to Hugh Arrol, 

For himself, he would not have trusted the 
banker with a solitary rupee; but he knew his 
social alphabet too well to let his true mind be 
seen. Though he never committed himself to 
distinct advocacy, he never expressed an open 
doubt ; and the banker himself—who also knew 
the world—was left in ignorance of how far the 
dust which served so well for others blinded 
the Anglo-Indian’s sharp eyes. Meanwhile the 
two men were apparently on the best and most 
cordial terms in the world; and Paston called at 
the bank oftener than anywhere else in the 
town. 

“ By all accounts French Clinton is in a bad 
way,” he said this morning, after he had inform- 
ed Mr. Arrol that it was a sultry day, and looked 
like a storm—in the queer way in which English 
people tell each other the state of the weather, 
as if it were a fact known only to the initiated. 
And when Mr. Arrol had contributed his meteor- 
ological mite to the treasury of commonplaces, 
and informed Mr. Carew that it certainly was 
sultry, and most surely threatened a storm, then 
said Paston suddenly, apropos of nothing: “ By 
all accounts, French Clinton is in a bad way. 
Have you heard?” 

“No. What?” answered Mr. Arrol. 

He knew about the flooding as well as his visit- 
or; but to profess ignorance was the best policy 
with Paston Carew, and the safest game was an 
inverse kind of “ bluffing.” 

“Brent Fell mine is flooded. I am surprised 
you have not heard the news,” said Paston. 

“By George!” said Hugh Arrol. “And it 
looked so like a good thing!” 

“There will be the devil to pay at the Hall,” 
said Paston. ‘“ You don’t pump out a mine for 
a trifle; and with all that building on hand !” 

“ Ah! they have been paying the old man off 
a pretty long time, if all one hears is true,” 
said Mr. Arrol, jauntily. “He may prove an 
awkward customer to them one of these days.” 

“Sure,” said Paston. 

There was a pause. 

“They will have to borrow again,” resumed 
Paston. 

Hugh Arrol gave a sharp look upward at the 
word. “ What does he know ?” he thought. 

“They have dipped deep as it is,” the other 
went on to say. “They will have to go a few 
fathoms lower. They are bound to borrow.” 

“Very likely,” said the banker. 

Again there was a pause, and again Paston was 
the first to break it. 

“Those iron-works are in a mess, I hear, and 
the paper-mills are as rotten as their own stuff,” 
he said, suddenly. ‘‘ Men don’t seem able to make 
their way—do good business here. Somehow 
every one seems to stick.” 

“T have heard the mills were shaky. Of my- 
self I do not know. And I have faith in the 
iron-works,” said Hugh Arrol. 

He had, as a matter of fact, advanced so much 
to both concerns that he had not only severely 
crippled himself, but was gravely compromised in 
more ways than one. 

Pasion smiled. He knew all about that as 
well as he knew of loans to the Clintons and the 
flooding of the mine. It amused him to see that 
Mr. Arrol imagined he could throw that dust in 
his eyes—his ! the sharpest to be found between 
dawn and dusk, look where you would. 

“Well for you,” he said. “I was told you had 
assisted both concerns largely. I am glad that it 
is not so. You would have burnt your fingers 
else.” 

Over the handsome face of the banker came a 
curious little cloud—a faint and fleeting spasm, 
no stronger than the stirring of a tarn when the 
wind just catches the edges and runs over the 
surface like a shadow more than a ripple. He 
seemed to reflect for a few moments, then said, 
with his usual half-careless manner and debo- 
nair smile; “I do not say that [ have not helped 
them—to a certain degree. As a neighbor I felt 
bound to do so. We men of business, you see, 
Carew, must have bowels of compassion like any 
other, and one’s neighbors have claims it is not 
humane to deny.” 

“Yes,” said Paston, with commendable grav- 
ity; “I quite agree with you. Now I myself am 
reputed a hard fellow enough, because I am not 
inclined to let myself be imposed on; but what 
—the deuce take it!” he said, with a strange and 
sudden outburst as of confidence and kindliness— 
a throwing away of his ordinary defence-work 
and laying down his weapons of distrust and si- 
lence—‘I could not be hard on a friend, and a 








neighbor has claims, as you say, and I feel. If I 
knew, now, of any one to whom I could do good 
in a quiet way, I would with pleasure. I would 
not care to have it published, you know. I have 
no fancy for that kind of fame. But if I could 
assist any one in a pinch, I would not hesitate. 
To you, Arrol, for example, I am not ungrate- 
ful, and I always remember that you were my 
first friend here.” 

“Oh, I did nothing that any one else would not 
have done,” said Arrol, with the air of a modest 
man who does good by stealth and does not wish 
to be overpraised. “I was glad to welcome you 
as a neighbor, and to do what I could for you in 
the purchase of Mock-Beggar”’—he had done 
nothing but receive the purchase-money and pass 
iton. ‘“ Any one else would have done the same, 
That little dinner, though, did put you in a good 
position, did it not? It gave you the best people 
failing the Clintons, not available.” 

“Surely,” returned Paston; “and as for any 
one else doing the same, none would—so kindly 
—so generously. These are things a stranger 
does not easily forget.” 

“What does the old fox mean? What does 
he want?” thought Mr. Arrol, as he smiled with 
the confiding innocence of a school-boy who has 
just received his prize. And, “ Will that fetch 
the vain fool?” thought Paston, as he threw into 
his face and manner the bland generosity of a 
professed philanthropist 

The two men sat looking at each other—each 
face like a Grecian mask through which the 
eyes alone were real. They were like American 
gamblers. Each man hid his cards, showing only 
to himself the indication in the corners. Which 
would yield first? Which would throw down 
the first knave ? 

“T will remember what you say,” then said 
Hugh Arrol, still smiling. “If ever I should 
want a friend—a backer in any enterprise, and 
I may—who knows ?—I will come to you.” 

“Do so,” said Paston; “and I will not, fail 
you.” : 

“It will cost Clinton a pile to clear that mine,” 
then said Mr. Arrol, after a short pause. 

“Tt will be a big job,” said Paston. . 

“ He will be bound to borrow,” returned the 
other. 

“Of course you will lend. The mine is ulti- 
mately safe, by all accounts.” 

He thought just the contrary. He believed it 
to be no more solid than one of the sieves of the 
Danaides. 

“T have a good many of his securities already,” 
said Mr. Arrol, a little reluctantly. “But land 
is safe—it cannot run away, nor come to unfore- 
seen disaster—earthquakes not counting as likely 
dangers in England.” 

“If you were disposed to hold off you would 

















have him in a fix,” said Paston. 
“T should not do that,” said Arrol, nobly. 
“ No—you will go on; but at least with valid 


| security?” Paston returned, affirming and in- 
| quiring in a breath. 


“Certainly—with security,” said Mr. Arrol. 
“My philanthropy would not lead me so far as 
to my own ruin, for a neighbor’s benefit,’ he 
added, laughing. 

“Well, remember what I have said already,” 
said Paston rising. 

The banker rose too—playing with his paper- 
knife. 

“If you would not mind giving me a helping 
hand, now,” he said, with well-put-on reluctance. 
“T should be glad to assist Clinton, but I have 
not much ready cash available. And he will 
want ready cash. It will be a friendly thing to 
set him up in gold—paid down ; and I seareely 
could at this moment, without some little annoy- 
ance.” 

“ Willingly,” answered Paston, a grim smile 
stealing over his face. ‘“ Hand me over his se- 
curities, and I will take up the risk.” 

“Not without ?” laughed the banker, uneasily. 

“Not without,” laughed Paston, dryly. 

“T cannot give them to you to-day,” said Mr, 
Arrol. 

He had borrowed money on them already, for 
his own account—charging higher interest than 
he paid, and pocketing the difference. 

“No? But I presume you both have and will 
have some kind of security to offer me?” said 
Paston, gravely. 

It began to look like the real thing, and there 
must be no more trifling. 

“Of course! of course! That is the advantage 
of land, as I just said,” returned Hugh Arrol. 
“Tt cannot run away, and you can lend up to 
the hilt—you are always sure.” 

“ How much do you think he will want to-day ?” 
asked Paston. 

Mr. Arrol named a rather formidable sum. 
“T could lend that on the security of such and 
such fields and farms,” he continued, indicating 
some of the choicest bits of land left free. 

“ Do so,” said Paston. ‘“ Make no difficulty— 
no demur. I will supply you with the funds, 
and you will hand me over the securities. We 
are agreed. And French Clinton will come to 
you before the day is many hours older.” . 

The two men shook hands with apparent cor- 
diality—the banker thinking: “What is his 
game ? to get the estate? well! that is no busi- 
ness of mine. A set of spendthrifts like the 
Clintons must go to the wall at last ;’—and Pas- 
ton in his turn thinking: “Now I have the 
threads in my hands. I can ruin this fat fool 
when [ like. He has not been clever enough for 
his rdle of knave, and I can sell up the Clintons 
after I have demolished him.” 

Meanwhile they parted in apparent cordiality ; 
and Hugh Arrol felt his heart all the lighter, 
seeing the day of discovery removed by just so 
much, 

As Paston mounted his horse and turned his 
head from the banker’s door, the Clinton buggy 
drew up—Maurice driving his father. 





“If I were superstitious I should say it was a 











bad omen to see that fellow,” said French, with a 
slight shudder. “I wish he had broken his neck 
before he had come here !” 

The evil omen did not seem to have taken effect, 
however, for nothing could be more obliging, more 
liberal, more sympathetic, than the banker. He 
would lend them to their heart’s desire; and the 
big figures did not frighten him. Just for form’s 
sake he would take securities, and lay the loan 
as a mortgage on the land. Just for form’s sake, 
you know. In reality, he said, he lent it on the 
faith of the Brent Fell mine. He was as sure as |} 
French himself that in that mine would be found 
—eventually—the fortune of the Clinton estate. 
It wanted time and feeding—time and ready mon- 
ey—and the future would redeem the assurance 
of the past, He flattered French Clinton’s hopes, 
and gave an extra impetus to his resolve to go 
deeper and deeper yet into the jungle of expendi- | 
ture on the faith of those hopes; but as he lent 
the money readily, and those securities were only 
a mere form, things stood on velvet; the collar 
which had pressed nigh to strangulation was 
loosened to sufficient freedom, and French Clinton 
could once more breathe freely. Yet, in spite of 
his relief, he looked grave and gloomy when they 
left the bank, and turning to his son, said again : 
“What the deuce was that fellow Paston Carew 
doing there !” 

“T fancy they are chums somehow,” answered 
Maurice. “I suppose old Arrol thinks it wise 
to keep in with the flesh-pots. Not that he would 
get much from such a hunks as that fellow is, if 
all one hears be true, unless he had a guid pro 
quo to offer. The old miser doesn’t bleed too 
freely !” 

“I do not see his guid pro quo,” said French. 
Then he added, with dry meaning, “He has no 
son.” 

“Tf he had, I question if they would be such 
good friends,” returned Maurice. “ Paston Carew 
will look higher than a local banker for his 
daughter.” 

“He may look higher than he will reach,” said 
French, 

“He may,” said his son. “ And yet he has 
money enough to command pretty well what he 
likes.” 

“From parvenus, perhaps—from the true blood 
certainly not,” was the reply, to which Maurice 
made the somewhat audacious rejoinder : 

“Well! let us see what the mine will do. If 
it sueceeds, we can hold our own as we choose. 
If it does not, we must do the best we can! 
And between selling the estate and redeeming it 
with Paston Carew’s money, I do not myself see 
a choice.” 

“I do,” replied French, firmly. And Maurice 
let the conversation fall without an answer. 
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[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOUSE-CLEANING HINTS. 

N this season of general up-turning and house- 
cleaning it may not be amiss to remember that | 

ammonia in water cleanses glass and paint much 
better than soap does; that it sometimes costs | 
less to have a badly soiled room repainted, after | 
a moderate use of the mop and brush, than it 
does to have it scrubbed and scoured, to say no- | 
thing of the expenditure of strength; that salt | 
and vinegar brighten brasses as well as any more | 
modern and expensive notions; that a small bag | 
of charcoal hung in a rain-water barrel purifies it | 
perfectly ; that plaster busts and statuettes may 
be cleaned, when it is not desired to paint them, 
by dipping them into thick liquid starch and dry- 


ing, and when the dry starch is brushed off, the 
dirt is brushed off with it; that it is a good plan 


to go over the bedsteads before beginning any of 


the cleaning, as delay in these days when the sun | 


has become strong is apt to increase the trouble 
there; that it is wise to open the campaign at 
the top of the house and in the unused rooms, 
and so give less confusion and prominence to the 
affair; that, on reaching their breeding haunts at 
the bottom of the house, powdered borax mixed 
with a little powdered sugar and scattered about 
in spots, will prove certain death to cockroaches 
and to ants, and if that is not handy, a few drops 
of spirits of turpentine sprinkled here and there 
will be as effective in the case of these nuisances 
as it is in the case of moths, 





Bonnet Trimmings. —Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 360, 


Tue bonnet ornament Fig. 1 's composed of large 
shaded plush leaves, some of them curved to form 
loops, grouped with long flexible rubber stems. Fig. 
2 is composed of yellow plush roses and buds and vari- 
eguted plush leaves. Fig. 3 is a coronet trimming for 
a capote bonnet, consisting of salmon pink plush blos- 
soms, with an aigrette of leaves and berries at the mid- 
die. In Fig. 4 the tips of fir branches are grouped with 
large plush leaves, 


Diagonal Wool Costume. 
See illustration on page 361. 

Tue skirt of this bronze diagonal wool dress has 
pleated panels of faille on both sides, trimmed on the 
yleats with bands of open-work galloon in two colors. 
lhe drapery reaches to the foot of the skirt on the 
front and back, being hung in curved folds to form a 
point on the front, and slightly looped on the back. 
The postilion basque has a plastron formed by perpen- 
dicular bands of the galloon, with a belt of the dress 
fabric buttoned across. 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 361. 


Fie. 1 shows a broad-brimmed round hat of black 
lace. The piece lace is shirred around the high crown, 
and laid smoothly upon the curved brim; inside, the 
brim is faced with black velvet. and its edge is border- 
ed with a band of jet beeds. A gauze ribbon is twisted 
about the crown, and on top is a lace rosette, which 
spreads downward on the left side, where an orange 
ribbon bow is placed. A cluster of ostrich tips and 
gauze ribbon loops is on the back. 

Fig. 2, a tobacco brown straw hat, has wide brown 
grenadine ribbon for trimming. The ribbon is arranged 
in four broad drooping loops, finished with a knotted 
bow on pop the ends are knotted and carried to the 
inside of the brim at the back. A bunch of pale pink 











roses is on the left side. 
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Fig. 3 has a brown straw brim faced with light straw 
at the rolled edge, and a puffed crown of straw-colored 
crape underlaid with satin of the same color. Knots 
of brown velvet ribbon are fastened among the folds 
of the crown, and some straw-colored ostrich tips are 
clustered toward the back. 


Bead Collar and Bow. 
See istration on page 361. 


Tus standing collar is of jet thickly seeded on a 
net ground, edged with a leat border of gilt and bronze 
beads, 


Dress Sleeve Trimmings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrat . page 361 

In the sleeve trimming illustrated in Fig. 1 the inner 
seam is opened four inches, and the corner turned back 
to form a rounded revers, which is faced with the dress 
material and caught down with a button, A pleating 
of contrasting silk is set into the open space, with a 
ribbon bow at the edge. 

The silk dress sleeve shown in Fig. 2 is slashed at 
two inches trom the inner seam, and a stiffly interlined 
square cuff, made partly of velvet and partly of the 
dress material, is set in wo buttons with mock but- 
ton-holes are set near the slashed edge. A double frill 
Of narrow lace is in the edge. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. P, W.—Get brown or blue cashmere, étamine, or 


bouclé cloth of light quality, and make it with a 
basque, long drapery, and a jacket. Then have a 


rough straw small bounet of the sume color trimmed 
according to hints in Bazar No. 16, Vol, XIX. 
Juntata.—Girls of fitteen will wear yoke dresses and 





Norfolk jackets, buttoned before or behind as they 
prefer, P. P. C. on a card stands for pow prendre 
congé, the French plirase for to take leave. 

“Homery Womay.”—With hair of your red gold 
shade you ought not to be “homely” when dressed in 
seal brown with reddish tinges, very dark biue, white, 
or black; and there are dark shades of red, “ 
cate yellow tints, that should suit you. For your cot 
ton dress get either white muslin or bine-gray satteen ; 
for wool get mixed brown and ecru ctamine;: fo 
church get a pretty India siik, or else have b 





draped over the black silk that is partly worn 
net made to match the wool dress, aud a black straw 
or jet bonnet, will be becoming 

O.v Frinnp.—Guimpes wi 
dresses, and laced waists will worn by girls of eight 
years. ‘These are illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XTX. 

Mrs. W.—There is a sudden fancy 
for elaborate white satin dresses, 


1d useful, 
i low wulsts, bigh yoke 








for deml-tralus 
Black kid slippers 
and black silk stockings are worn with white silk dress- 
es by young giris, 






like 


Use velvet for your brown dress, 
putting a whole width down the straight tull back 
drapery ; it should not be looped. Use veivet also tox 





your friend. Your gray silk with cashmere of the same 
color will be a stylish dress for spring and summer. 
Baverr.—Get some Bengaline, or else watered silk, 





for drapery the color of the brown on the selvage of 
your silk. Then make a full gathered basque, with a 
brown velvet V in front and back, velvet collar, cuffs, 
and sash bow. Drape the B i 

the Worth dress illustrated on page 212 of Bazar No, 13, 
Vol. XIX. 

S. N. M.—For care of the complexion consult The 
Ugly Girl Papers, which wiil be sent you trom this ol- 
fice on receipt of $1. 

New Beprorp 





* in an apron lke 





tan cloth mantle with 
bronze beads and fring ild be better than a red 
plush mantle at this se tthe year, Get Indiasilk 
for a church dress and for surhmer visits. Have a 
cream white ground with gay yet dark figures, and 
trim with velvet and lace 
Pere.exivy.—Do not alter your pongee dress, as t 

embroidered flounces are probably its greatest 
The Moliere vest is still fashionable 
EK. A. M.—Yonu have enouy! 





beauly. 








s, but should have 





a long ulster to cover your blue caslmere, which is 
rather too handsome for travelling Get more pongee, 
or rather Tussore silk—to match that you have—and 
use velvet of a becoming color for a V collar, cuffs, 
and sash. Bridemaids use either light tan or cream 
white undressed kid gloves. Use darker tan undress- 
ed kid gloves with your blue dress, and, indeed, with 


all dresses. Trim a small 





1 straw bonnet 


plue roug 





with biue ribbon and some ecru flowers, so that it may 
suit both your blue cashmere and pongee dresses, 

Tounist.—A navy blue Cheviot or flannel dress and 
jacket, with a blue straw hat, will suit you for a Eu- 
ropean tour in June. Make in plain tailor style with 
a little black braid for trimumin 


eu wear their hair closely 


Younea Wire.—Younyg 








cut and parted quite near the middle rheir shoes for 

an afternoon reception should be uttoned yaiters, 

with patent-leather vamps and kid pers. Young 
en still wear thick lux bangs. 

M. W.—Read about the etiquette of mourning, cards, 


ete., in Manners and Social Usages, and for mourning 


dress, veils, etc., read New York F: 
No. 17, Vol. XIX. 





ashious of Lazai 





E. R.—Black lace dresses will be much used next 
summer made like the Valenciennes dress illustrated 
on page 228 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XTX. 

P. C.—Get enough of your tan-colored cloth fo 
a tailor dress and short jacket, and make by desigus 


lute numbers of the Bazar, 
Minnie M.—You should get black Fren 


h lace—imi- 
tating the Chantilly reul thread-lace pattern—and make 
by design on page 228 of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX 
This would answer for all occasions you suggest, ex- 
cept in the sireet in earl spring, though lt co 


worn even then for a carr 
boy a straw turban with s 
tour years have a straw poke with dark blue ribbon on 
it to wear with white and colored muslin guimpe 
dresses, Read about boys’ clothes in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XIX, 

Luivu.—You must match your pretty green cashmere 
for a new basque, Get light 






For your girl of 





r brown clainine with 
white stripes for a basque and drapery on your browu 
silk; you will need nine or ten yards of sing! 
A light tan-colored cloth or silk mantle wit 


trimming, or a plain tailor-made Jacket of the sam 
color, will go with most dresses. 

H. E. R.—Double damask table-linen in cloths of 
different lengths for breakfast and for dinner, simply 


hemmed, and very large napkins to match the desigu 
of each cloth, also henmmed—not fringed—ar 





cellent wedding gift. You can also add doilies, a bul- 
fet cover, and small covers for trays. All wedding 
gifts are sent to the bride. If the groom is your bro- 
ther, he will prefer you should pay bis bride-ex pect 
ant the courtesy of the gift. White or black long stock- 
ings extending above the knees are worn by the sma 

est girls. Do not put low-necked dresses on a child of 
eighteen months. A mantie of beaded silk on “nus 
dine, with lace scarfs gathered {tuil in Lrout, is stylish 


for you. 
Wivow.—Get a Cheviot tailor-made dress for trave 


ling. Have a small straw bonnet trimmed with crape 
and a veil of nans’ veiling not very long. Dull repped 
silk is worn for dress in mouruing; make it with a 


trained skirt, and trim with dull jet beads. 
Miss A. L. C.—Get brown repped silk for a skirt to 
wear with polonaise like sample. The Norfolk jack« 
and striped skirt will be all right. Some faceted j 
buttous will be nice on a black jersey. 
A Reapver.—Jet galloon with drop beads and lace 





, and 
embroidery oun lisse, are the most fashionable trimmings 
for black silk dresses. Long tan-colored undressed kica 
gloves are worn with any dress. Get garnet beaded 
cord galloon to trim a garnet silk, and use velvet also. 

Constant Reaper.—You will find your question 
fully answered in a recent article on “* Wedding An- 
niversaries,” which appeared in Bazar No, 52, Vol. 
CVIII. 





Mrs. S.—We have no prepared set of patterns of in- 
fants’ first short clothes, But you can order separate 
garments from the catalogue. 
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CHAPTER III. 


QUE lights in the village went out, house after 
] house, till there only remained two in the 
darkness. One of these came from a residence 
on the hill-side, of which there is nothing to say 
at present; the other shone from the window of 
Marty South. Precisely the same outward effect 
was produced here, however, by her rising when 
the clock struck ten and hanging up a thick cloth 
curtain. The door it was necessary to keep ajar 
in hers as in most cottages, because of the smoke; 
but she obviated the effect of the ribbon of light 
through the chink by hanging a cloth over that 
also. She was one of those people who, if they 
have to work harder than their neighbors, prefer 
to keep the necessity a secret as far as possible , 
and but for the slight sounds of wood-splintering 
which came from within, no wayfarer would have 
perceived that here the cottager did not sleep as 
elsewhere. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock struck ; the heap of 
spars grew higher, and the pile of chips and ends 
more bulky. Even the light on the hill had now 
been extinguished; but still she worked on. 
When the temperature of the night without had 
fallen so low as to make her chilly, she opened a 
large blue umbrella to ward off the draught from 
the door, The two sovereigns confronted her 
from the looking-glass in such a manner as to 
suggest a pair of jaundiced eyes on the watch 
for an opportunity. Whenever she sighed for 
weariness she lifted her gaze toward them, but 
withdrew it quickly, stroking her tresses with her 
tingers for a moment, as if to assure herself that 
they were still secure. When the clock struck 
three she arose and tied up the spars she had last 
made in a bundle resembling those that lay 
against the wall. 

She wrapped round her a Jong red woollen 
cravat and opened the door. The night in all its 
fulness met her flatly on the threshold, like the 
very brink of an absolute void, or the antemun- 
dane Ginnung-Gap believed in by her Teuton 
forefathers. For her eyes were fresh from the 
blaze, and here there was no street lamp or Jan- 
tern to form a kindly transition between the inner 
glare and the outer dark, A lingering wind 
brought to her ear the creaking sound of two 
overcrowded branches in the neighboring wood 
which were rubbing each other into wounds, and 
other vocalized sorrows of the trees, together with 
the screech of owls, and the fluttering tumble of 
some awkward wood-pigeon ill-balanced on its 
roosting-bough. 

But the pupils of her young eyes soon expand- 
ed, and she could see well enough for her purpose. 
Taking a bundle of spars under each arm, and 
guided by the serrated line of tree tops against 
the sky, she went some hundred yards or more 
down the lane till she reached a long open shed, 
carpeted around with the dead leaves that lay 
about everywhere. Night, that strange personal- 
ity, which within walls brings ominous introspec- 
tiveness and self-distrust, but under the open sky 
banishes such subjective anxieties as too trivial 
for thought, inspired Marty South with a less per- 
turbed and brisker manner now. She laid the 
spars on the ground within the shed, and returned 
for more, going to and fro till her whole manu- 
factured stock was deposited here. 

This erection was the wagon-house of the chief 
man of business hereabout, Mr. George Melbury, 
the timber, bark, and copse-ware mé¢renhant for 
whom Marty’s father did work of this sort by the 
piece. It formed one of the many rambling out- 
houses which surrounded his dwelling, an equally 
irregular block of building, whose immense chim- 
neys could just be discerned, even now. The four 
huge wagons under the shed were built on those 
ancient lines whose proportions have been ousted 
by modern patterns, their shapes bulging and 
curving at the base and ends like Trafalgar 
line-of-battle ships, with which venerable hulks, 
indeed, these vehicles evidenced a constructive 
spirit curiously in harmony. One was laden with 
sheep-cribs, another with hurdles, another with 
ash poles, aud the fourth, at the foot of which 
she had placed her thatching-spars, was half full 
of similar bundles. 

She was pausing a moment with that easeful 
sense of accomplishment which follows work done 
that has been a hard struggle in the doing, when 
she heard a woman’s voice on the other side of 
the hedge say, anxiously, “George!” In a mo- 
ment the name was repeated, with ‘* Do come in- 
doors! What are you doing there?” 

The cart-house adjoined the garden, and before 
Marty had moved she saw enter the latter from 
the timber-merchant’s back door an elderly wo- 
man sheltering a candle with her hand, the light 
from which cast a moving thorn pattern of shade 
on Marty’s face. Its rays soon fell upon a man 
whose clothes were roughly thrown on, standing 
in advance of the speaker. He was a thin, 
slightly stooping figure, with a small nervous 
mouth and a face cleanly shaven ; and he walked 
along the path with his eyes bent on the ground, 
In the pair Marty South recognized her employer 
Melbury and his wife. She was the second Mrs. 
Melbury, the first having died shortly after the 
birth of the timber-merchant’s only child. 

“Tis no use to stay in bed,” he said, as soon 
as she came up to where he was pacing restlessly 
about. “I can’t sleep—I keep thinking of 
things, and worrying about the girl, till I'm quite 
in a fever of anxiety.” He went on to say that 
he could not think why “she” (Marty knew he 
was speaking of his daughter) “ did not answer his 
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letter. She must be ill—she must, certainly,” 
he said. 
“No,no. Tis all right, George,” said his wife ; 


and she assured him that such things always did 
appear so gloomy in the night-time, if people al- 
lowed their minds to run on them; that when the 
morning came it was seen that such fears were 
nothing but shadows. “Grace is as well as you 
or I,” she declared. 

But he persisted that she did not see all—that 
she did not see so much as he. His daughter’s 
not writing was only one part of his worry. On 
account of her he was anxious concerning money 
affairs, which he would never alarm his mind 
about otherwise. The reason he gave was that, 
as she had nobody to depend upon for a provision 
but himself, he wished her, when he was gone, to 
be securely out of risk of poverty. 

To this Mrs. Melbury replied that Grace would 
be sure to marry well, and that hence a hundred 
pounds more or less from him would not make 
much difference. 

Her husband said that that was what she, Mrs, 
Melbury, naturally thought; but there she was 
wrong, and in that lay the source of his trouble. 
“T have a plan in my head about her,” he said; 
“and according to my plan she won’t marry a rich 
man.” 

“A plan for her not to marry well ?” said his 
wife, surprised. 

“Well, in one sense it is that,” replied Mel- 
bury. “It is a plan for her to marry a particular 
person, and as he has not so much money as she 
might expect, it might be called as you call it. 
I may not be able to carry it out; and even if I 
do, it may not be a good thing for her. I want 
her to marry Giles Winterborne.” 

His companion repeated the name. “ Well, it 
is all right,” she said, presently. “ He adores the 
very ground she walks on; only he’s close, and 
won’t show it much.” 

Marty South appeared startled, and could not 
tear herself away. 

Yes, the timber-merchant asserted, he knew 
that well enough. Winterborne had been inter- 
ested in his daughter for years; that was what 
had led him into the notion of their union. - And 
he knew that she used to have no objection to 
him. But it was not any difficulty about that 
which embarrassed him. It was that, since he 
had educated her so well, and so long, and so 
far above the level of daugliters thereabout, it 
was “wasting her” to give her to a man of no 
higher standing than the young man in question. 

“That’s what I have been thinking,” said Mrs. 
Melbury. 

“Well, then, Lucy, now you've hit it,” answer- 
ed the timber-merchant, with feeling. ‘There 
lies my trouble. I vowed to let her marry him, 
and to make her as valuable as I could to him, 
by schooling her as many years and as thoroughly 
as possible. I mean to keep my vow. I made 
it because I did his father a terrible wrong; and 
it was a weight on my conscience ever since that 
time till this scheme of making amends occurred 
to me through seeing that Giles liked her.” 

“ Wronged his father ?” asked Mrs. Melbury. 

“Yes, grievously wronged him,” said her hus- 
band. 

“Well, don’t think of it to-night,” she urged. 
“ Come in-doors.” 

“No, no; the air cools my head. I shall not 
stay long.” He was silent awhile; then he told 
her, as nearly as Marty could gather, that his 
first wife, his daughter Grace’s mother, was first 
the sweetheart of Winterborne’s father, who 
loved her tenderly, till he, the speaker, won her 
away from him by a trick, because he wanted to 
marry her himself. He sadly went on to say 
that the other man’s happiness was ruined by it; 
that though he married Winterborne’s mother, 
it was but a half-hearted business with him. 
Melbury added that he was afterward very mis- 
erable at what he had done, but that as time 
went on, and the children grew up, and seemed 
to be attached to each other, he determined to 
do all he could to right the wrong by letting his 
daughter marry the lad; not only that, but to 
give her the best education he could afford, so 
as to make the gift as valuable a one as it lay in 
his power to bestow. “I still mean to do it,” 
said Melbury. 

“Then do,” said she. 

“But all these things trouble me,” said he, 
“for I feel I am sacrificing her for my own sin; 
and I think of her, and often come down here 
and look at this.” 

“Look at what?” asked his wife. 

He took the candle from her hand, held it to 
the ground, and removed a tile which lay in the 
garden path. “Tis the track of her shoe that 
she made when she ran down here the day be- 
fore she went away all those months ago. I cov- 
ered it up when she was gone ; and when I come 
here and look at it, I ask myself again, why 
should she be sacrificed to a poor man ?” 

“It is not altogether a sacrifice,” said the wo- 
man, “He is in love with her, and he’s honest 
and upright. If she encourages him, what can 
you wish for more?” 

“I wish for nothing definite. But there’s a 
lot of things possible for her. Why, Mrs. Char- 
mond is wanting some refined young lady, I hear, 
to go abroad with her—as companion or some- 
thing of the kind. She’d jump at Grace.” 

“That’s all uncertain. Better stick to what’s 
sure.” 

“True, true,” said Melbury; “and I hope it 
will be for the best. Yes, let me get ’em mar- 
ried up as soon as I can, so as to have it over and 
done with.” He continued looking at the imprint, 
while he added, “Suppose she should be dying, 
and never make a track on this path any more ?” 

“She'll write soon, depend upon’t, Come, ’tis 
wrong to stay here and brood so,” 

He admitted it, but said he could not help it. 
“Whether she write or no, I shall fetch her in a 
| few days.” And thus speaking he covered the 
| track, and preceded his wife in-doors. 
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Melbury perhaps was an unlucky man in hav- 
ing within him the sentiment which could indulge 
in this foolish fondness about the imprint of a 
daughter's footstep. Nature does not carry on 
her government with a view to such feelings, and 
when advancing years render the opened hearts 
of those who possess them less dexterous than 
formerly in shutting against the blast, they must 
suffer “ buffeting at will by rain and storm” no 
less than Little Celandines. 

But her own existence, and not Mr. Melbury’s, 
was the centre of Marty’s consciousness, and it 
was in relation to this that the matter struck her 
as she slowly withdrew. 

“That, then, is the secret of it all,” she said. 
“And Giles Winterborne is not for me, and the 
less I think of him the better.” 

She returned to her cottage. The sovereigns 
were staring at her from the looking-glass as she 
had left them. With a preoccupied countenance, 
and with tears in her eyes, she got a pair of scis- 
sors, and began mercilessly cutting off the long 
locks of her hair, arranging and tying them with 
their points all one way, as the barber had direct- 
ed. Upon the pale scrubbed deal of the coffin- 
stool table they stretched like waving and ropy 
weeds over the washed gravel bed of a clear 
streain. 

She would not turn again to the little looking- 
glass out of humanity to herself, knowing what a 
deflowered visage would look back at her, and al- 
most break her heart; she dreaded it as much 
as did her own ancestral goddess Sif the reflec. 
tion in the pool after the rape of her locks by 
Loke the malicious. She steadily stuck to busi- 
ness, wrapped the hair in a parcel, and sealed it 
up; after which she raked out the fire and went 
to bed, having first set up an alarum made of a 
candle and piece of thread, with a stone attached. 

But such a reminder was unnecessary to-night. 
Having tossed till about five o’clock, Marty heard 
the sparrows walking down their long holes in the 
thatch above hv sloping ceiling to their orifice 
at the eaves; whereupon she also arose, and de- 
scended to the ground-floor again. 

It was still dark, but she began moving about 
the house in those automatic initiatory acts and 
touches which represent among housewives the 
installation of another day. While thus engaged 
she heard the rambling of Mr. Melbury’s wagons, 
and knew that there, too, the day’s toil had begun. 

An armful of gads thrown on the still hot em- 
bers caused them to blaze up cheerfully, and 
bring her diminished head- gear into sudden 
prominence as a shadow. At this a step ap- 
proached the door. 

“Are folk astir here yet? 
she knew well. 

“Yes, Mr. Winterborne,” said Marty, throwing 
on a tilt bonnet, which completely hid the recent 
ravages of the scissors. ad 


” inquired a voice 


“Come in! 

The door was flung back, and there stepped in 
upon the mat a man, not particularly young for 
a lover, nor particularly mature for a person of 
affairs. There was reserve in his glance, and re- 
straint upon his mouth. He carried a horn lan- 
tern which hung upon a swivel, and wheeling as 
it dangled, marked grotesque shapes upon the 
shadier part of the walls. 

He said that he had looked in on his way down 
to tell her that they did not expect her father to 
make up his contract if he was not well. Mr. 
Melbury would give him another week, and they 
would go their journey with a short load that 
day. 

“They are done,’ 
the cart-house.” 

“Done?” he repeated. “ Your father has not 
been too ill to work, after all, then 2” 

She made some evasive reply. “I'll show you 
where they be if you are going down,” she added. 

They went out and walked together, the pattern 
of the air-holes in the top of the lantern being 
thrown upon the mist overhead, where they ap- 
peared of giant size, as if reaching the tent-shaped 
sky. They had no remarks to make to each oth- 
er, and they uttered none. Hardly anything could 
be more isolated or more self-contained than the 
lives of these two walking here in the lonely an- 
telucan hour, when gray shades, material and 
mental, are so very gray. And yet, looked at in 
a certain way, their lonely courses formed no de- 
tached design at all, but were part of the pattern 
in the great web of human doings then weaving 
in both hemispheres, from the White Sea to Cape 
Horn. 

The shed was reached, and she pointed out the 
spars. Winterborne regarded them silently, then 
looked at her. 

“‘ Now, Marty, I believe—” he said, and shook 
his head. 

“What ?” 

“That you’ve done the work yourself.” 

“ Don’t you tell anybody, will you, Mr. Winter- 
borne?” she pleaded, by way of answer. “ Be- 
cause I am afraid Mr. Melbury may refuse my 
work if he knows it is mine.” 

“But how could you learn to do it? 
trade.” 

“Trade!” said she. 
it in two hours.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t, Mrs. Marty.” Winter- 
borne held down his lantern, and examined the 
cleanly split hazels as they lay. ‘“ Marty,” he 
said, with dry admiration, “your father with his 
forty years of practice never made a spar better 
than that. They are too good for the thatching 
of houses; they are good enough for the furni- 
ture. But I won’t tell. Let me look at your 
hands—your poor hands !” 

He had a kindly manner of a quietly severe 
tone; and when she seemed reluctant to show 
her hands, he took hold of one and examined it 
as if it were his own, Her fingers were blis- 
tered. 

“They'll get harder in time,” she said. “ For 
if father continues ill, I shall have to go on wi’ 
it. Now I'll help put ’em up in wagon.” 

Winterborne, without speaking, set down his 
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lantern, lifted her as she was about to stoop over 
the bundles, placed her behind him, and began 
throwing up the bundles himself. “ Rather than 
you should do it, I will,” he said. “ But the men 
will be here directly, Why, Marty, what ever has 
happened to your head? Lord!-it has shrunk 
to nothing; it looks like an apple upon a gate- 
post.” 

Her heart swelled, and she could not speak. 
At length she managed to groan, looking on the 
ground, “I’ve made myself ugly—and hateful; 
that’s what I’ve done.” 

“No, no,” he answered. 
your hair; I see now.” 

“Then why must you needs say that about ap- 
ples and gate-posts ?” 

“Let me see.” 

“No, no.” She ran off into the gloom of the 
sluggish dawn. He did not attempt to follow 
her. When she reached her father’s door, she 
stood on the step and looked back. Mr, Mel- 
bury’s men had arrived, and were loading up the 
spars, and their lanterns appeared from the dis- 
tance at which she stood to have wan circles 
round them, like eyes weary with watching. She 
observed them for a few seconds as they set 
about harnessing the horses, and then went in- 
doors. 
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“* SUPREMACY.” 
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MNHE tiger, the terrible cousin of the harmless 
necessary cat, is said by persons who have 
had the nerve to attempt the task, to be not so 
difficult to tame as his reputation for ferocity 
would incline one to think. Like the cat, it is 
accused of treachery, want of affection, and de- 
ficiency in intelligence. We apply to it the same 
epithets which a dominant race applies to a weak- 
er one when it refuses to resign its independence. 
The dog, the horse, the elephant, sink into content- 
ed slavery; the cat and the cat tribe never. As 
far as mere brain power is concerned, the cat 
tribe, according to the observations of Gratiolet, 
is superior to all the canines. The story of tiger- 
taming begins with Sardanapalus, the king of the 
Assyrian decadence, who would have given his 
kingdom for an emotion. One day—so the story 
runs—his menagerie at Nineveh broke loose. The 
inhabitants of the palace were in terror; the king 
in the palace watched the fierce bounds of the 
animals with simple curiosity as to whom they 
would attack. Suddenly a scream is heard, and 
he sees his favorite wife the object of the tiger’s 
stealthy attack. He hastened down, walked up 
to the beast, cried “ Follow me!” and the tiger 
submitted to the great king. The tiger was not 
so early known in Europe as the lion, but the 
Romans imported them for their games. Usual- 
ly the gladiators who had to encounter them en- 
tered the arena in full armor, with heavy swords 
and pikes. Great was the excitement, then, when 
it was proclaimed that one daring man would meet 
them armed only with a whip. He was a Gaul of 
extraordinary beauty, bearing the Roman name 
of Paulus Superbus. He entered the arena in his 
ordinary attire, with nothing but his whip. There 
was no applause from the audience to irritate the 
tiger. Calmly and coolly he entered the ring, 
and the beast recoiled before him as he advanced. 
He raised his whip and smote fiercely twice, and 
the tiger roared and howled. Again the whip 
was raised, and again it descended on the cowed 
brute, and then the fearless Gaul slowly retreated 
backward from his vanquished foe. The besot- 
ted Syrian Emperor Heliogabalus had a team of 
four tigers harnessed to his car when he present- 
ed himself to the people as Bacchus, and similar 
stories are told of other Oriental potentates. 

In the East they have been used in the chase. 
At least Marco Polo says, “The Khan of Tartary 
keeps in his city of Kambala many lions of beau- 
tiful colors—white, red, and black stripes—which 
he uses to catch wild boars, bears, and deers.” 
These cannot have been cheetahs, or hunting- 
leopards, for he says that they were larger than 
the lions of Babylon. Indian fakirs have been 
seen followed by a tame tiger, like a dog, but they 
are careful to give their dangerous pet no animal 
food, but only boiled rice and butter. In our en- 
lightened days tigers are common in every men- 
agerie or zoological garden, and tamers are quite 
ascommon. ‘These enterprising persons say that 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that they begin 
by depriving the beast of food, for hunger only 
makes him more furious. They adopt the plan 
of depriving him of sleep, giving him plenty of 
food with certain drugs mixed with it. First and 
foremost, however, they trust to coolness and 
courage. One ingenious gentleman, who has 
studied feline psychology, argues that the tiger, 
perceiving effects only and not causes, attributes 
the courage that braves it to some supernatural 
power. He is astonished, and thrown into a state 
of timid surprise. On this sentiment depends 
the life of the tamer. All the surroundings, the 
lights, the brass bands, the crowds, are calculated 
to demoralize the beast. Then comes the tamer 
with his heavy whip. He strikes the bars and 
floor of the cage, strikes right and left, and a 
shudder of awe runs through the creatures ; they 
are cowed, not tamed. But of course tigers have 
also been tamed by kindness. They soon begin 
to know their friends; they like to be caressed, 
and behave like cats, arching their backs, rub- 
bing up against the man, almost purring. On 
shipboard they have been let loose on the deck. 
Like man, they are most cruel and treacherous 
when the pangs of hunger tear them. The Egyp- 
tian girl in our engraving evidently believes in the 
whip, and has around her none of the resources 
of the modern showman. As she stands, a bit of 
a human tigress herself, in the “den of lions” 
of some forgotten Pharaoh, whose royal insignia 
and inscriptions glow on the architrave and the 
pillars, she is a figure for Ebers to describe. 
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HOW TO PAPER A ROOM. 


Experience.—Simple Methods.—Patterns and Colors. 
—Prices.—An Amateur’s Work and its Cost.—How 
to prepare the Walls.—A tested see for Sizing.— 
Necessary Utensils. —Good Paste.—How to prepare 
the Paper.---How to apply it.—Kalsomining a Wall. 
—Gooc Recipes —Pahut for Wood-work.—A good 
Varnish. 

F the old adage about an ounce of prevention 

be true, none the less is the Spanish proverb 

which says that a grain of experience is worth a 
pound of experiment; and in this paper, while 
some excellent receipts will be offered, we in- 
tend to give the result of practical experience in 
the matter of hanging paper. As all house-keep- 
ers know, a freshly papered room is much to be 
desired, but the expense of hanging frequently 
makes this improvement during household reno- 
vation out of the question, while few know that 
by following a simple method almost any house- 
keeper can paper her walls for herself, and if 
necessary paint the wood-work of any ordinary 
room. 

To begin with, select for a first effort a pa- 
per the pattern of which can be easily matched 
at the sides. In point of pattern and color, bear 
in mind that a design always looks smaller when 
hung, and that a florid color—red, bright greens, 
orange, etc.—is always more striking when on the 
wall, the pattern repeating the effective tones 
constantly. Good papers may be had at prices 
varying from fourteen cents to two dollars a dou- 
ble roll ; borders begin as low as two cents a yard. 
A room we have just seen papered by unprofes- 
siona} hands was charmingly pretty; the paper a 
pale gray, with a vine pattern of olive green, the 
border of blue, and the wood-work repainted by the 
house-keeper in olive green. The entire cost of 
paper and paint was under fourdollars and a half, 
and no one would have suspected that any but a 
paper-hanger had done the work. 

The first consideration is the condition of your 
walls. If they are covered with old paper, this 
should be removed, as it is not healthy, unless in 
a very sunshiny room, but is apt to produce damp- 
ness. Take a whitewash brush dipped in clear 
water and work off the old paper. If your wall 
is bare and not whitewashed, go over all the sur- 
face with a layer of what is called good glue siz- 
ing, for which the following is the best receipt 
we know: Put half a pound of glue, broken into 
small pieces, into a crock, and cover it with cold 
water. Let it soak all night. The next morning 
melt it over moderate heat, and add water suf- 
ficient to thin it for whatever purposes you wish 
to apply it. Go over all your wall with a broom 
to prevent any loose particles of dust or plaster 
adhering to the sizing, and then put on a coat of 
the glue, and let it dry before you apply the pa- 
per. If the wall is whitewashed, go all over it 
with a thin flour starch applied with a white- 
wash brush. 

The next consideration is the utensils neces- 
sary. The work-women should wear calico dresses, 
for it is impossible to keep one’s garments free 
from paste during the process of papering a room, 
Place two long boards either on trestles or some 
good support, so that they are absolutely level. 
A large kitchen table will answer the same pur- 
pose. Have on a small table near at hand a pair 
of large shears, a large piece of washed or old 
cheese-cloth, a whisk-broom which has been soft- 
ened by soaking in hot water with a little borax 
and ammonia, and a smaller cloth which can be 
moistened from time to time, two whitewash 
brushes, and a pail of paste. Various receipts 
are given for the paste used in hanging paper, 
but the “ grain of experience” has tended to make 
us feel sure of the following : 

Sift about five pounds of the best white flour, 
wheat or rye. Make a stiff batter of it, taking 
care to avoid even the smallest lumps, and add 
a few grains of corrosive sublimate (a deadly 
poison). Thin it to about a good pudding bat- 
ter with ice-cold water. Add two ounces and a 
quarter of well-pounded alum. Meanwhile have 
water boiling on the fire, and pour it softly but 
rapidly over this batter, stirring it all the time 
around and around the same way. As soon as 
it swells and changes color it is finished. Puta 
little cold water on top to prevent skinning, and 
set it away to cool before use. If you are pa- 
pering a painted wall, add half an ounce of 
finely crushed resin to each half-gallon of batter, 
and stir it when thinned by the boiling water 
over a fire, and reduce the paste with a very thin 
gum-arabic water. If there is crimson in your 
wall-paper do not include alum in the above re- 
ceipt. Be sure to cover your paste pail until 
ready for use. 

Keep your rolls of paper standing in one 
corner of the room, using only one at a time. 
With a long tape measure or cord measure 
the height of your wall carefully, and cut the 
first roll into strips of this length, laying the 
pieces face downward, and keeping weights on 
their edges. Two people should engage in the 
work, as dexterity and swiftness are necessary to 
insure a smooth-looking wall-hanging. Dip your 
brush well in the paste, so that both sides are 
evenly covered, and apply it quickly as possible 
to the back of the top piece of paper. Turn up 
about three-eighths of the lower end of the strip, 
and let the assistant hold it cautiously. 

The paper-hanger must get on to the step-lad- 
der, holding the upper ends of the paper by the 
corners, and stick it on to the wall very lightly 
just at the top; have the whisk-broom and cloth 
in a large pocket of your apron, and as dexter- 
ously as possible smooth down the paper with 
the whisk, taking care to work out all the air, 
touching it lightly with the cloth when necessary. 
If air remains after the slip is on, little blisters 
will appear. Prick these at once with a pin, and 
smooth the paper over. Brush the paper down 
the centre, and from the centre to the edges. 
When you reach the piece rolled back from the 
lower end, carefully unfold it, brush down the cen- 
tre as above, and avoid wrinkles by letting cut 
edges lap over each other. In regard to matching 





the pattern, only care can insure success on this 
point; but before applying your strip glance down 
both edges and see that the part you are joining 
meets the same portion of the design in that 
placed next to it, and with your whisk make one 
long sweep down the joined edges. 

Kalsomining is a more difficult process for ama- 
teurs, and yet we have seen it successfully done 
by young house-keepers who were removed from 
centres of trade, or who desired to economize, and 
to such we would say in the commencement that 
the commén whitewash brushes are all that are 
really necessary, in spite of what may be said to 
the contrary. We have seen fine kalsomining 
work done with them. Kalsomine is prepared af- 
ter various receipts. Here is one used by the la- 
dies of a public institution, and applied by their 
own domestics. Soak one quarter of a pound of 
glue in water overnight. Add a pint of clear 
water ; set it in atin vessel, and put it ina larger 
one of boiling water on the fire, stirring until dis- 
solved and decidedly thin. Put five pounds and 
a half of Paris white into a large pail, pour over 
it hot water, stirring all the time until it has the 
consistency of a very thin paste; stir in the glue, 
mixing the whole thoroughly, and taking care to 
have it very smooth. If too thick, add hot water. 
Dip your brush in very often while at work, and 
stir frequently. Too much glue will make it 
crack, Apply with a good whitewash brush, 
making a thin layer. 

Before kalsomining a wall all cracks should be 
plastered over. Use plaster of Paris. Kalso- 
mine may be colored easily by mixing with it yel- 
low ochre, Spanish brown, indigo; squeeze through 
a bag into the water, ete. 

Our space will not allow of more than a few 
words in regard to painting wood-work. Greens 
must be catefully chosen and mixed, and applied 
in thin coats. French gray is produced from 
white, Prussian blue, and lake; chestnut or a rich 
brown, from red, black, and yellow. Mix your 
principal and first paint thicker than the others 
added to form the color. Work your paint well 
in with the brush. Equal parts of raw oil and 
turpentine are the best vehicles for mixing the 
paint. Japan varnish will make it dry quickly. 





WHEN ONE SHOULD TAKE ONE’S 
CHILD TO AN OCULIST. 


By WILLIAM 8S. DENNETT, M.D. 
Il. 
"ype with school life, though not in 


every case dependent upon it, come those dis- 
orders which may be considered optical in their 
nature, and which affect the eye by producing 
variations in its focal strength and changes in 
the dimensions and symmetry of its frame-work 
or of its lens surfaces, without necessarily en- 
tailing any diseased conditions of the tissues of 
which it is composed; and with these troubles 
more than any others is ordinarily associated a 
particularly unfortunate condition of ignorance 
concerning present ills and faith in future wel- 
fare. Thus it is in the well-known trouble call- 
ed “squint,” technically strabismus— popularly 
“cross eye,” or more properly, “crossed eyes.” 
It is not one out of ten that comes to an oculist 
in time to be cured in a satisfactory manner, and 
yet a year’s delay after it is first recognized is 
not at all sure to prevent a perfect cure without 
operation. 

Perhaps some reader thinks that squinting 
eyes are so rare as to be of comparatively little 
importance, but when one is reminded that the 
operation which more frequently conceals than 
cures the difficulty is one of the most simple, and 
at the same time in its effect on personal appear- 
ance one of the most striking, in all surgery, and 
when one remembers that for the last fifty years 
the oculist has found it one of his most frequent 


| operations, while every tyro in medicine who 








chooses to dabble in ophthalmology has recog- 
nized its value as a means Of advertising that 
choice, it will be appreciated that the affection is 
much more common than would at first appear. 
There are few of us who have not among our 
friends one or two at least whose personal ap- 
pearance has been much improved by the opera- 
tion by which crossed eyes are made straight. 
But improving the personal appearance is only 
half curing the disease, and many, though free 
from the deformity, are still nearly blind in one 
eye, and incurably so, while in those who have 
been properly taken in hand at the outset visual 
power is retained, and no operation is required. 
About fifty years ago the operation was intro- 
duced, and was then, as it is now, a great bless- 
ing to those unfortunate enough to require it; for 
it is certainly pitiable that any young and sensi- 
tive person should be obliged to start in life with 
a deformity which, though not positively disagree- 


| able to look upon, is certainly sufficiently pro- 


nounced and grotesque in its effect to allow its 
victim a generous selection of well-recognized 
nicknames, and insure to him honorable mention 
by all the local wits, and occasioually the atten- 
tion of some classie¢ poet. 

Twenty-five years ago the true nature of the 
trouble began to be known, and up to that time, 
as nothing could be done in the line of preven- 
tion, it was considered good surgery to operate at 
any convenient period, after waiting until the con- 
dition had become unmistakably permanent. But 
with our modern knowledge and methods opera- 
tion is at best a bungling procedure, often neces- 
sary as a last resort in neglected cases; bnt it 
should be avoided if possible, as it is a proced- 
ure which corrects one evil by making another— 
somewhat as if a limping patient should be cured 
by shortening up the well leg to match the sick 
one—perhaps not quite as absurd as that, but 
still enough so to suggest the simile. 

The cause of this trouble is an optical defect, 
and one which the general practitioner is not in 
the habit of examining or treating. And any 
child that begins to look cross-eyed, even though 





he does so only part of the time, should be taken 
to an oculist without delay. If this is done, the 
trouble can be cured without operation, and the 
patient will retain good vision in each eye, and 
also the power of using the two eyes together ; 
and yet so little is this fact appreciated by par- 
ents, nurses, and medical men that most of the 
cases that come, come too late to escape operation 
or permanent injury. They have ustally been 
waiting to see if the child would outgrow the af- 
fection, but the child seldom does. They have 
often been advised by their physician so to wait, 
and this, although unfortunate, is not surprising, 
as oculists themselves are only recently getting 
to understand the error of such a course. It is 
worth while to repeat the assertion: the child 
that squints should be taken to an oculist with- 
out delay. It is not necessary to blame the phy- 
sician who advises differently. It is only acci- 
dent or genius that makes the good “all-round” 
practitioner acquainted with the latest wrinkles 
of the specialist. It is two hundred years and 
over since all Europe was poisoned by calomel, 
and physicians acquired that experience that led 
to its judicious use. But you yourself refuse it 
to-day, unless that good kind man who has your 
health in charge so disguises it in sugar and Latin 
that it goes straight to the liver without ever dis- 
turbing your upper cerebral convolutions. So do 
not judge too harshly if some medical man ad- 
vises delay when speaking of strabismus, but in- 
sist on his sending you to an oculist all the same, 
and congratulate yourself that you have time to 
read the Bazar and other useful papers, instead 
of driving round nights on emergency cases, or 
studying and writing daytimes on matters just as 
important, but not quite so decidedly in the spe- 
cialist’s domain. It will not be long before even 
those of the professors whose duties lead them 
away from rather than toward ophthalmological 
studies will be posted in this matter, and it is to 
be hoped that in another fifty years not only the 
deformity, but the more serious troubles which 
cause it, will receive the proper and well-timed 
treatment. 

Apart from strabismus, there are other optical 
affections especially likely to develop during 
school life. With the exception of near sight, 
which in its later stages is a dangerous and de- 
structive process, they are not associated with 
organic disease, but require early attention from 
some one specially fitted to deal with them, so 
that they may be distinguished from other and 
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more serious diseases, and so that the patient 
may be relieved in the outset from the extra work 
and the irritation and inconvenience to which he 
must submit if he would, without the aid of spe- 
cially fitted glasses, accomplish the same results 
as others do, and hold his own in the race for 
knowledge and position which school life encour- 
ages. 

These affections are varied in their nature, and 
need not be particularly described. It is enough 
to say that they give rise to two sets of symp- 
toms—the one an inability to see easily, the oth- 
er an inability to see clearly. And if one only 
realizes the significance of these symptoms, few 
cases will be so neglected as to fesult in any se- 
rious impairment of the patient’s ability to con- 
tinue work either in business or literature, science 
or art. 

A child with perfectly good eyes may, after an 
attack of scarlet- fever, measles, diphtheria, or 
other similar affection, find himself unable to 
read the ordinary printed page of newspaper or 
school-book without great effort, and become so 
wearied by the attempt even for a few moments 
at a time as to be practically blind for near work. 
Such a condition is no ground for alarm, as it is 
frequently a temporary ailment dependent on a 
weakness of the focusing muscle, which seems to 
suffer more from the debilitating effects of these 
disturbances than any other muscle in the body. 
No treatment is necessary for this condition, ex- 
cept the air, the exercise, and the good food which 
is usually allowed to such convalescents, and a 
resting of the eye for one or two months from 
near work. But in these same symptoms, follow- 
ing the same diseases, we have occasionally the 
first intimation of the existence of a condition of 
things which needs attention, but which has es- 
caped our notice. For one in robust health is 
able to go on doing more work than ia usually al- 
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lotted without suffering in the least, aud may 
never notice, until weakness following disease 
calls attention to the fact, that one must work 
twice as hard as his neighbors for the same 
amount of seeing. An oculist’s examination 
readily decides whether such a case is merely the 
temporary weakness following disease or the 
first serious demand for aid of an optical trouble 
dependent on the construction of the eye itself, 
which can never be cured, but can be entirely 
circumvented, as it were, by the use of proper 
glasses. 

Such other optical troubles as are not made 
noticeable by tle fatigue caused in using the eyes 
for near work may be readily recognized from 
the patient’s inability to see distant objects dis- 
tinetly. Near sight, or myopia, astigmatism, and 
kindred affections belong to this category, and 
may all be spoken of together. Although ocu- 
lists have for ten vears and over been writing, 
not pages, but volumes, on the subject of near 
sight, with its attendant dangers and inconven- 
iences, and these are often great and serious, 
and although it is very well known that this and 
kindred troubles are intimately connected with 
the studious habits of the race, if not, indeed, 
caused directly by the wear and tear of school 
life, it seems strange that neither teachers nor 
scholars in our public schools are provided with 
any test by which its earlier stages can be de- 
tected. Though various suggestions have been 
made from time to time, they have not been gen- 
erally adopted; and the fact remains to-day that 
very few people in the coramunity, young or old, 
have anything like an accurate idea of what is 
the normal acuteness of vision for distant ob- 
jects. 

Our scholars, nevertheless, are still growing 
near-sighted so rapidly that not one-half of those 
who start with good eyes finish their last years in 
the high school with anything like perfect vision 
without the aid of glasses, and in some places 
the number of near-sighted college graduates 
amounts to seventy in every hundred. 

A failure to see distant objects distinctly will 
always serve as a timely warning, and if it is only 
known just what size of letter should be seen at 
a given distance, there is little need of having 
this trouble reach a very high grade without the 
knowledge of the patient. Each letter of the 
alphabet as here printed ought to be clearly dis- 
tinguished from every other letter at a distance 
of five metres, or sixteen feet. 
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If in a good light this cannot be done with 
each eve separately, the patient’s ability to see is 
not what it should be. No hard and fast lines 
ean be drawn to tell just how much a patient’s 
visual acuteness may fall below the standard 
without exciting alarm, But any person in whom 
there has taken place a well-marked change for 
the worse, within a period of two or three months, 
should be interested to ascertain both the cause 
and the significance of such change. And any 
young person (under forty, we will say) who finds 
himself unable to distinguish the letters here 
given at a distance of eight or ten feet may con- 
sider it decidedly worth his while to find out from 
an oculist the reason whv. The test should, of 
course, be made in a well-lighted room 





anv room 
which would be considered for reading purposes 
light rather than dark will answer the purpose. 
The light for which these letters were made is 
that given by the ordinary (“twenty-candle’’) gas- 
burner placed diagonally in front of the letters, 
and at a distance of eighteen inches, A German 
student-lamp at twelve inches may be depended 
on for equal illumination. Many cards of this 
kind are furnished by opticians, some of them 
having many sets of letters adapted for examina- 
tion at different distances, The one here copied 
is one of the simplest, and contains the whole al- 
phabet in one set, each letter of which should be 
distinguished from every other letter at exactly 
the distance specified, viz., five meters, or sixteen 
feet and four inches. 

It has been thought well in these two chapters 
to pass over in silence very many affections, both 
serious and trivial, which are likely to make it 
necessary to seek for the child an oculist’s advice, 
and to speak at some length and with some ear- 
nestness of a few affections which do not seem in 
most cases to receive the prompt attention which 
their nature demands, and in each of the troubles 
here mentioned it is gratifving to know that 
although negiect often gives rise to most lamen- 
table consequences, prompt attention to the time- 
ly warnings that nature gives is almost always 
rewarded with results so fortunate as to stand 
out in vivid contrast to the evils that have in that 
way been warded off. 
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Front, see Page 361. ] 


Fig. 3.—F Lowers ror Bonnet. 


Untrimmed Straw Hats 
and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-8. 

Tus group comprises a variety 
of the new straw shapes for the 
coming summer, Both plain and 
fancy straws are represented. 
Fig. 1, at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, is an écru Milan braid capote, 
which has a round crown that is 
dented along the middle, and re- 
vers at the sides of the front. 
Next to this is a high-crowned 
round hat of olive English straw, 
with broad light striped bands 
containing braid of the olive 
straw alternating with wider 
cream-tinted braid. On the right 
is a cream-colored English straw, 
with a square-edged crown and a 
coronet front. Fig. 4 is a tobac- 
co brown straw round hat, with 
a wide poke brim that slopes 
narrower toward the back, where 
itis turned up against the crown, 
and the ends form a bow. In the 
bronze hat opposite this the brim 
is marrower at the front, and 
widens toward the back, where it 
forms a very high pointed revers 
that is fastened against the crown. 
At the centre is a mignonette 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet AIGRETTE. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Srrivep anp Prax Eraminx Dass. 
Out Pattern, No, 8848: Basque and Over-skirt, 20 Cents each. 





Fig. 2.—Woot anp VELver 
Dress, 





DiaconaL Woon Costume.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Page 361. ] 


Fig. 4.—Har or Bonnet AIGRETTE. 


straw bonnet, with a double coro- 
net, having the outer part high and 
pointed, and tlie inner split at the 
middle, The round hat Fig. 7 is 
a heeke! braid in red and brown. 
Fig. 8 is «a round hat of white 
open fancy straw, with a high 
crown and rolled brim, 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2 

Fic. 1 is a combination costume 
in wh«<co brown étamine and the 
same fabric with embroidered 
cream stripes. The striped fabric 
is used for a narrow tablier on the 
front and the draped back, the 
pleated under-skirt and the narrow 
draperies on the sides being of 
plain étamine. The basque is 
striped, with a pleated plastron of 
cream silk, and collar, cuffs, and 
girdle of chestnut velvet. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of pale porce- 
lain blue striped wool, with trim- 
ming of dark blue velvet. Long 
slender points of the velvet are set 
slantwise around the plain skirt, 
and broad velvet revers are on the 
rolled side edges of the drapery. 
The corsage is a short postilion 
basque, pointed at the front, with 
a stomacher, collar, and bretelles 
of velvet. 
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Beap CoLLar anp Bow. 
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in pointed loops and ends, which 
are strapped together with a twist- 
ed cross-piece in two colors. 


Striped Wool Costume. 

In this dress, which is of moss 
green wool in broad alternate stripes 
of plain and bourette weaving, the 
skirt is surrounded with a narrow 
kilted flounce that is bordered with 
velvet, and on the left side, where 
the drapery is open, successive sim- 
ilar flounces cover it to the top. 
The long straight drapery is hung 
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; in broad pleats, open on the left 
B side, and looped to form a pouf. 
2 The short basque has velvet acces- 
sories and light pearl buttons. 
| 
Fig. 2.—Srraw Rounp Hat 
Hair Bow. 
One of the multicolored rib- Clasps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
bon bows now fashionable for Fic. 1 ows a jet dress clasp 
brightening the corsage and which has the fastening concealed 
wearing in the hair is here illus- under the disk at the centre 
trated. It is made of feather- Fig. 2 represents a larger clasp of 
| edged gros grain ribbon, the interlaced vor in bronze, ornament- 
colors comprising maroon, pink, g. 2.—SLEEVE ‘TRIMMING, ed with chain pendants. 
| chartreuse, lavender, gold, and 
| écru. The ribbon is arranged 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Crasps ror Dresses or 
W Rappinas. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN 
Dr. J. C, Wits0n, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
used it as a general tonic, and in — in the 
debility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
fuctory resulta.’’—~[A uv.) 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrror.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieatns’ “La Bette” Bovever Torier Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyorrtne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants. —({ Adv. } 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by physicians all over the 
world. It is a remarkable remedy for Consumption, 
Serofula, aud wasting diseases, and very palatable 
[Adv.)} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 
Rovs at Baxine PowpEn Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
J, ADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for Our Celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Degorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Bagd Moss Decorated Toilet Set. For full particuls ire 
Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


THE 








GREATAMERICAN 
T- 





[VOLLER'S wits 
GOD-LIVER Oi] 





















| Rheumatism 
| or Consumption. 
|Is superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtnes and purity. 
London, European and New 

| York physicians pronounce it the 

| purest and best. Sold by Druggists. 


W.UL.Schieffelin & Oo.(7s"ona cata) NewYork 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author ofthis book, published by D. AppLrron 
& Co., will give a ludy’s supervision to the argistic fur- 
nishing of houses and rooms. For circular, with full 
partic ulars, | address | ™ “HOME,” ” Box 82, , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


H AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 
and moet fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap teoth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterions compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Soild by the best druggists. 


IM PERIAL HAIR REGENERATOK 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 

ay. It produces every shade, from the 
ightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin : 
less: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, #1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send ware a me when 
—. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 
MPERIAL HAIR REGEN! ERATOR CO. 
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is immediate and lasting, also odor- | 








> 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address e. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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GOLD BAK: R’S 1878. 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 













and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 

All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Tonpées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


YY‘ Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
se Cleansed 


°” Dyed 
without i injury 







at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Place, | Fifth Ave. cor. Ww. 14th St. 
Boston, U. 8. w Yo 
Aton List honk yay 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries, 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given jn every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.. 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, | 





Parlors, Broadway and l4th St., N. ¥. | 


FAFNES itsCAU SES and CURE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, simple and successful heme treatment. Ad- 
r. 8. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


YNGRAVING AND STATIONERY, Visiting Cards, | 
4 &c., by mail. Good workmanship and material 
at moderate prices. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Price-list and Samples Frer on application. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, 9 Murray Street, New York. 





Pp earls : THE Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
By 


used it, it is regarded as 


gums rosy, and the breath sweet. 
those who have 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly 
tee th without injuring the enamel. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
— ogi 


removes tartar from the 





eye or Salt Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soar and a single application of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Tioura Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

g2~ Send for “ How to Gure Skin Diseases.” 


Soap, 


Kipnxry Parns, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Curioura Anri-Patwn Paster. 


New, elegant, infallible. 


Full of sto- 
ries, poetry, fancy-work, and home helps. Send l0c. 
to-day to Tus Hovusrwoip Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


| TOKOLOGY iz: coca. 


he very best book for A 
loch’ $2.00, , Morocco, Sian pA PUB. CO. .Chieago. 


Months on trial {9¢@, The Household Monthly, a 
4 bijou paper, for ladies “and the family. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over all competitorsat the W erld’s 
Exposition, 
which all m 
competed, 
| pers, rec ognizing its super qual- 
ities, pronounced“ Wood's Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. Jt 
contains no acid, or ingredienta _ 
jurious to leather, and while it 

duces a beautifuljet black pe ish 
it is the only blackin 
will not ore 


Bick Soitiec 


ch bottle anf 4, double 
tf you ask for it. 


ew Orleans, at 
nufacturers of note 
™The committee Of ex- 


made that 
the shoe, but pre- 
ENS theleather. 
uan- 
Your shoe dealer will keep it 
Use no other. 

















Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
Now York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


= Cai 
s. (in stamps) 


PETER 





Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


ue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored 
T, Best and RAREST SEEDS and PLA 





lates, descriptions and Illustrations 
TS, will be mailed on receipt of 


HENDERSON & C0. 2° & wry St 





DRESSING 





commend it. Is economical, Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORKs. 





Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 





PRIESTLEY’S MOURNING MATERIALS. 


Priestley’s silk-warp Henrietta is the material most certain to be right, suitable for the 


deepest and all other mourning. 
weather, Princetta, which has the same effect. 
by purchasing Drap d’Alma and Melrose Cloth for cool weather; and Clairette for 
summer, with go Cloth or Imperial Twill for schoolgirls and children.— Domestic 


Monthly for A 


Get heavy or light weight, according to the season, or, for hot 


If a number of “dresses are needed, vary 


“ What to Buy for Mourning.” 





H. I. M. The Empress of Russia. 






EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H, R. H. THE Princess oF WALEs, 


| - ee The Queen of Denmark. 
The Queen of Holland. 
i i H. The Crown Princess of 
Germany. 


i. x The Queen of Italy. 
H. M. The Queen of Portugal. 





GOWNS. COATS. 


WRAPS. HABITS. 


PARIS. LONDON. 


SARATOGA. 





ORIGINAL STYLES, EXCLUSIVE 
CLOTHS, PERFECT FIT. 
Patterns and Sketches by Mail, Perfect fit 
guaranteed without interview. 
New designs in Yachting and Walking Gowns now 


free. 


on view. 


Inexpensive English Regulation Tennis Suits from 


+ 4 
e 


5. 

Mr. Redfern begs to draw the attention of Ladies 

to his Walking Gowns for the coming season, 

which are made in cloths of new and novel design. 
These materials being specially made by or for the 

firm, caunot be obtained elsewhere. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
\ LAWN FENN SHEPARD | 


SKETS 


| Boas oune! 
BASEBALLS 


| CROQUET 
FOOTBALLS, PoLo "YACHTS, 
LACROSSE BOXING” GLOVES 


0Sport mG St IAs “DESC 


R ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE-FREE 





If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 
New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings “Of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as évery lady of refinement should have to 


beautify their home 2 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FCY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac-, 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & . 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 

5 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
HIRES Packages, 25 cta. Makes 5 gallons 
ofa delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 


by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 
. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THVHORP, the Inventor of the famons Horse-Shoe 
Trimming, has opened a Dress-Cutting Institute, 
including a Purchasing Agence y, at 
270 6th Ave., New York City. 
Branch, 259 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
ae P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 
SHOPPING ! this 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Pins ities 


M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New Y 


















Send for Circular. 








42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 


RIPTION 





Sn ene 











ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
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Condteibthe K C 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
FURNISHING DEP'T. 


We are exhibiting a very fine line of PARIS 
and OITY MADE MISSES’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S SUITS, Sacques, Long Coats, and 
Ulsters, 

Ladies’ Satteen, Gingham, and White and 
Colored Embroidered Suits, Ladies’ Wrappers 
in Silk, Wool, and Cotton Fabrics, together 
with an extensive assortment of Imported 


and Domestic Underwear for Infants, Misses, | 


and Ladies, Infants’ Outfits and Wedding 
Trousseaux ready made or to order. 


Droadvvay AS 1 oth él. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 





HOW SAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, nnbe- 
coming, wiggy 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the sume expense, 
‘ they can get 

Waves and Front 
” pieces purticularly 
adupted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, s0 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re 

Y quired. Twenty difterent 
f varieties to select from. Send 
y/ for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 

it is the finest work on fashion 

able hair - dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50e. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50e. and 31.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburajge, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fa@hionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
age Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 











——— Dad AVE. 
Side 
(Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 





BUY YOUR DRY GOODS IN 
Py aa se a © a 
RICES LOWEST- STYLES BE sl 
MPETENT CLERKS ie MAILORDe 
((Oeewo Fon niles om catecseue, 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & [4% ST,N.%G 


- METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and jast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural Hair, 
e atur: wtf ‘ir, 


guarn 

ho wear their hair’ parted. $6 

up, accordin, and color. 

bea) Task, with prep’n 
2; Hair Goods. 





thi 
E. E.Burnham, 71 state-st (Cent Music Hall)Chicago 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING, 
With Color Index, 


M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 
The largest Importers and Dealers in the U. 8. of 


JERSEYS, 





Now offer Special Lines of fine Imported Jerseys at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 





No. 1--BRETONNE COAT BACK, Black...... $1.98 
Fi oe st Imported, Black, Navy, Brown, 
RE EE Pr 2.75 


; « _MISSE ) TOURISTS, Navy, Garnet, 
Brown, Black, with White or Red 
| Braid, or Embroidered Vest........... 1.98 
| “ 8—FINE STOCKINET, Black, Embroid- 
| ered Vest Front, Collar and Cuffs in 
| Red or White, Coat Back. . ; 
| FINE JERSEYS, Beaded all over. 
GOOD STOCKINET, Coat Back, Braided Front. .98 
FANCY BRAIDED SILK AND CASHMERE JER- 
SEYS, in endless variety, at prices lower than any 
other house, 





When ordering, give Bust measnre. 


|H. C. F. KOCH & SON, N. Y. City. 


| 1784, 1 
_ BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 


CROCHET WORK. 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 





—— 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
| St. Louis, San Francisco. 
| 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
a lot of good colors.« Pric e, 40 cents per box. 

Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 62% Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., ¢ or 469 Broadw ay, } N. Y. 


PRACTICAL ART AT HOME. 


A_ colored stu ay ERMET (pink) ROSES; or, a 
8" TU OY OF CH LDREN™ HEADS; or, a pretty genre 
AFTERNOON TEA.” by Percy Moran; or, a LAND. 
80 APE by J. Francis Murphy; or any other colored plate 
we publish, sent May pe Rae of the well-known 20 
age Art nalts THE 4 Ho tae a tea full of 
designs an ints on nting and embroid or only 
pa gn ENTS 


t In ome nal. every fortnight, gives 13 
ve aiedl ered aoutios a year, many working size designs 
and is the greatest help to all ‘art wo! ae, ome decora- 
torsand furnishers ever published; established 8 years 

THREE MON pe di , 6 Nos. ap trial for One Dollar. 


ress, = +E, 
Bt 489 W. 22d St., N. Ye 


Mention ~~ paper. 


*T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ia- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilful."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles, THE rvc’E MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 








Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man ‘Hair Goods, 317 SixTH Avencg, New York. 


AN WANTED $20.23 


for our business in her hoot 
ity. enar-V\ ae on tebe pio me Address at 
once, GAY Barelay Street, 


o Re 














SPECIAL SALE 


FANCY SUMMER SILKS. 


GLACE STRIPES AND CHECKS, 
at 49c., 59¢., and 65c. per yard. 

20-inch LOUISINE CHECK SILKS, 
at 98c.; worth $1.25. 

New all-silk PLAID SURAHS, at 
69c.; good value for $1.00. 

PRINTED INDIA SILKS, at 75c. 
and 85c. ; lately sold for $1.00 and $1.25. 

Special lot of IMPORTED FAILLE 
FRANCAIS, all new colors, at $1.19; 
regularly sold at $1.75. 

These Silks are worthy of attention, 
because of their good quality and the 


very low prices at which they are of= 
fered. 





Le Boutillier vo 23d 
Street 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


T. O'DONOGHUE, 


38 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





I am now exhibiting a very choice stock of 
my own importation of handsome Trimmed Bon- 
nets and English Round Hats; Untrimmed Hats 
and Bonnets, for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


French Flowers and Feathers, Laces, Dress | 


Trimmings, Ribbons, Velvets, Gloves, and Fancy 
Goods. Milliners and Dressmakers supplied at 
lowest wholesale pete. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper’s BazaR who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS’? ELECTRIC 
| SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” etc , adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
| will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
| Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


= 1.L.CRAGIN&CO. 


= | 11d South Fourth a, Philadelphia. — 


ETTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Illustrated Catalogue 
(free of charge), giving full description of the new. stylish 
nature-like, and most becoming front Coiffure, Ettina. 

HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N. Y. 


W TO GET ONE. 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made al 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness bee pg or sea-air. 
Shriver’s ee J Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 


your crape vy mail, 


SHRIVE 


833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 





Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 
ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
tifled. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. "Interesting Book and 
beautiful. *—Gonery’s Lapy's Book 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 224° Street, N. Y. City. 

ona conyidential. Mention this paper. 
the F H bi 
work of the natural dram. fava PE any ans 
alw: in pomtion, All conversation ‘can even whispers 
Rend j for illustrated book with testimoni- 


Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
fluous Hair permanently 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
distinct! 
ddress F. HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. ¥. 


orders to Ss. T. TAYLOR, htea Broadway, N. Y. 
removed. Complexions beau- 
*We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
ale, FREE. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th St, Sixth Ave,, aud 13th St, N.Y, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX 
| HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883. 





TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF 
FACTURE, 2% INCHES WIDE, 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


RH. MACY & CO, 


For ‘Embroidery and. ery and Painting, ALWAYS AHEADt!! 
LARGER PATTERNS; MORE OF THEM Best vet offered! 
Powder Pad, stamped Tid Silk. Instruction 

Books, Mammoth Cata ogue, ‘&e., an 


ip ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tue Vator oF TH1s Ov TFIT Is IN Goop Uservn Partrerns. 
They are not a lot of ittle patterns crowded to- 
gether on a single she but every pattern is useful. 
Illustrated Description of the Outfit FREE. 
By Mail $1.00,. Patistaction | Cuarant ed. 
Kensington Einbroid y gi rs ot al Now 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crote het bo 20k, elegant pat- 

terns, l0c ts. Outfit and both books $1.1 
Direct to T. E. P ARKER, Ly nn, Mass. 


a Ss COMPANION. 


a sea-side companion THE 
L ‘BL x HE FACE POWDE R 


ENGLISH MANU- 
AND IN 39 DIF- 





aes 








will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is « med- 
icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, re -dness pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE La- 

POWDER is 


BLACHE FACE 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of, a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowle ged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse od troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaldab¥etor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
| Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And af VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Ww holesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


JO EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 
June, and July. Send for Programmes. 

Individual Tourist Tickets for travel in Europe 
and all parts of the globe. Passage Tickets by ull 
lines of steamers. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, published 
monthly, by mail for Ten Cents 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 


TENT 
IMPROVED LOTTA "BUSTLE, 


Most stylish bustle worn, for 

grace, comfort, health, and 

durability.Gives the desired 

effect in latest Parisian 

fashions. Always regains 

its shape after pressure. 
Send for price-list. 


| COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 


Sole ¥ Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


| Send six cents for postage, and rec eceive, 
| | free, a costly box of goods which will 
| —_ all, of either sex, to more money 
| right away than anything else in this 


| world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
‘Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


| 
| 
| PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
| MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
| 17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many Years wire MEAISON LAUR. 
English well Spoken. 


PIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
to eee REM- 


EDY CO., Lafayette, Ind. 
T PAPER PATTERN FREE of Spring Style to every 
BY sendin: 




















15 cents for colored Fashion Plate to 
B. SUBERS, box H. H., Philadeiphia, Pa, 
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VACETIZE. 
DIVINE SERVICES. 
Hostess (Sunday morn- 

ing in Washington). “Is 
there any particular min- 
ister you would like to 
hear preach, Penelope ?” 
PeneLorr (visiting from 
Boston). “ Well, if you 
don’t mind, auntie, I think 
1 would like to hear one 
of the foreign ministers. 
Iam quite proficient in 
languages, you know.” 


anil Sa EEE 
Youne Amateur (pre- 
sident of newly formed 


village dramatic society). 
“Oh! don't let's try any- 
thing very bard at first. 
Let's begin with some easy 
play, iike Box and Cox, 
or Much Ado about No- 
thing.” 
pihontinpiene 

Little Olive had been at- 
tending school but a short 
time; On reaching home 
one day ber papa asked 
her what progress she was 
making with her studies. 

The youthful student 
replied, “T commenced on 
problems this morning.” 

The father, somewhat 
‘surprised, asked her what 
kind of problems. 

“Oh, i learned to make 
the figure 2,” 
childish answer. 


was the 


NOT IN BLOOM. 

He (at the horticultural 
show). ** This is a tobacco 
plant, my dear.” 

Sur. “Indeed! how very 
interesting! But I don't 
see any cigars on it.” 

cients 
NO RAW MATERIAL 
ON HAND. 

Bobby was very much 
impressed by the remark 
of the minister at church 
that man was made of 
dust. 

““Ma,” he said, aftér a thonghtful silence, “was I 
made of dust too ?” 

& Yes,”’ she replied. 

“ Well, how is it, then, that my birthday comes in 
January? There ain’t no dust in January.” 

eee: 
A PROBABLE RESULT, 


“Our rights must not be trampled under foot,” 
shouted a frenzied Socialist. * We will flood the coun- 


Sten 
ake 


iar 





Wes 


s; 


i 


- 





MORE MARITAL AMENITIES. 
HE. “IF you HAD THE SENSE OF A DONKEY, YOU WOULD LISTEN TO ME.” 


SHE 


try with Socialism, Nihilism, boycottism, strike-ism, | 
” 


and then what will be the result ? 
‘““Yankee doodle-ism,” vociferated one of the andi- 
ence, “and it will be the biggest ism of the lot.” 
sae SE ae ot 





JUST IN THE NICK OF TIME. 
*«Gentlemen,” urged a merchant at a meeting of his 
creditors, “* give me one week more, and I will be able 
to pay you all in full.” 


“7 FEAR I SHOULD, MY DEAR.’ 


“ What assurance can you give us,” they demanded, | 


“that we will be paid at the end of that.time ?” 
“* My store is to be boycotted to-morrow morning.” 
bE ah: OE 
THE VERY LATEST. 

Creek (taking account of stock). ** Dose bantaloons 
on dat top shelluf, Mr. Isaacstein, haf been folded so 
long dat de crease vas almost vorn trough. Vat sall 
I do—mark dose goots down 2?” 





Mr. Isaacsterm. “ No; 
mark ’em oop tventy per 
cend. Dot crease vas dot 
latest Fifth Avenoo agony 
shtyle.” 


Sa 
A LOGICAL CONCLU- 
SION. 


Finst Boy. “My ma 
says I mustn’t play with 

‘ou, because your father 
i nothing but a shoe- 
maker.” 

Sroonp Boy. “‘ So’s your 
father a shoemaker.” 

First ry. “*Ma says 
he’s a manufacturer. He 
makes a thousand pairs of 
shoes to your father’s one 
pair.” 

Sroonp Boy. * Then he 
must be a thousand times 
worse than my father. I 
guess I won’t play with 
you any more.” 

—_——~> -— 


DELIGHTFUL SIM- 
PLICITY. 


She was asturdy daugh- 
ter of Erin go Bragh. She 
had but lately arrived. 
They were house-clean- 
ing. Said the fair and del- 
icate young mistress one 
day at noon, “‘ As soon 
as you are through with 
your lunch, Bridget, bring 
down the carpet from 
your room. It must be 
shaken.” 

** Shure, ma’am,” replied 
Bridget, with airy affabil- 
ity, “‘as you’re in a hurry. 
*twould save toime if you'd 
bring it down yourself 
whilst I’m atin’.” 


—»——— 


A CAUTIOUS EDITOR. 

Country Enpiror (to 

spring poet). “* As you say. 

the poem is full of fire anc 

genius, no doubt, but I 

+e be afraid to publish 
Sey 

Spring Porr. “ Why?” 

Country Eprror. “ Be- 

cause I don’t own a controlling interest in the paper, 
and I might lose my situation.” 


EASILY REMEDIED. 


Customer (in restaurant). “See here, Mr. Proprie- 
tor, this steak is so tough I can scarcely cut it.” 

Prorrirror. “We will make that all' right, sir. 
Here, waiter, just bring this gentleman another 


| knife.” 





























GOWNSMAN (to fresh young lady just from boarding-school). “AND WHERE 18 YOUR ALMA Ma- 
° 


TER, Miss GREEN 
MISS GREEN, “On, I 
ALL THAT SORT OF THING, DON’T YOU KNOW.” 


I DIDN'T TRY FOR ONE THIS YEAR. 


I JUST WENT IN FOR FUN, AND 
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A VERY CONVENIENT HEDGE. 


SPRING POET (struggling to make frisking lambs rhyme with apple blossom), “Ou, HOW THE 
LIMITATIONS OF LANGUAGE DO HEDGE ME SOUL ABOUT, AS IT WERE WITH A THOUSAND INAD- 


EQUACIES!” 











